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Gentlemen, 

OF all the studies that can engage the 
attention of man, that of medicine is un- 
bees the most important. Taken 

its greatest latitade, the science of 
meilicine is of vast extent, and involves 
in it so many distinct branches of investi- 
gation, that the whole life of man may be 
occapied in its stady without his becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with it. In 
commencing it, therefore, we should pro- 
ceed slowly and methodically, making one 
step sure, before we attempt another. 
In the former lecture, I defined medicine 
as “the art of treating (not of curing) 
diseases.” But the nature of disease 
itself must be understood, before it can 
be treated satisfactorily and with the 
greatest success. Like every other art, 
medicine is ep ml certain general 
principles, ich tute its theory, 
and these to be understood be- 
fore we can practise the art with success. 
This is true even of the most simple art ; 
for instance, agriculture, which is always 
practised with greater success when 
principles are understood. In medicine, 
these principles constitute the science, as 
the practical part does the art. 

It is hardly necessary to mention, that 
the seat of disease is the human body, 
which, for the purpose of illustration, 
may be not unaptly compared to a deli- 
cate and complicated piece of machinery ; 
so\delicate and complex, indeed, that it 
is wonderful it should ever perform cor- 
rectly. Now the Ay pe performance of 


ANCET.. 


ied further. It is commonly 
only of acemplicated machine that is 


— of order; but this may 


One or 
first falls inte diaseder 


The study of the body in health, is 
ae is the only basis 
upon which science can be built. 
Now, for the same reason that, in order 
to understand the natare and movements 
of any piece of mechanism, a chronome- 
ter, for instance, we should take it to 
pieces, and examine the 

with the 


therefore, is naturally the first step to 
taken in the study of medicine, if we 
would pursue it in a methodical 


this machine, in ali its parts, constitutes 
[No. 114.—Vol. IX.) 


tific way. But anatomy is etill more in- 


ad “| the state of perfect Aeaith, while the im- 
rfect or irregular performance of it is 
y be 
part 
subsequen 
h wements of 
e the whole. So it is with the body in dis- 
i as we term it, 
affects others 
what we call 
pathy, till at length, in cases, 
whole becomes “deranged. 
: is either partial or general, and when ge- 
neral, is nevertheless almost always par- 
tial at its outset or commencement. 
Disease is nothing essentially different 
from health. It is nothing mysterious ; 
nothing which the mind does not com- 
prehend ; it is not the “ workings of an 
evil ~ aw Disease is merely a devia- ‘ 
tion from the healthy state. The same 
parts are concerned in disease as in 
health ; and the same functions of circa- 
lation, absorption, secretion, &c. carried 
on, only in an irregular or — 
. way. Disease, in fact, is only to be known 
or understood by with the 
4 healthy state, 5 must be 
first studied. 
construction of this also must be investi. 
gated as far as possible, its hidden parts 
4 brought to light, and its textare unra- 
velled. This requires manual examina- ~ 
tion, andthe art which enables us to do 
this is termed anatomy, or dissection, 
which is as necessary to physiology as 
(Nov. 5, 1825.) 
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to the manual branch of me- 
dicine, or what we term surgery. The 
surgeon cannot proceed a step safely in 
his operations without it, but is in con- 
stant danger of his patient, by 
injuring parts that are essential to life, 
such as the great blood vessels and 
nerves. If anat be to the 


3, but there are great diffe- 
rvable between the human 


which is only recognised by 
But although anatomy is thus imperfect, 
and does not make us acquainted with 
the ultimate structare of the body, yet it 
is of great service to us, as leading to a 
knowledge of its fanctious. ysiology, 
or the knowledge of the functions in 
health, is an indispensable preliminary to 
seenelesy> or the explanation of diseases. 
points out to us what life and health 

3 and it is only by comparing the 
of disease with those of health, that 

we are enabled to judge how, or in what 
gree, the body is at any time diseased. 
Physiology is the mirror which pa- 
thology, or the knowledge of disease, is 
reflected ; fore enter on 
the consideration of the morbid state of 
the system, or any of its parts, I shall 


the art of| make a point of premising a general = 


€ to pieces, 
parts, and put them 
If any part 


with 


be necessary. 
living matter ; 


account of the extreme minuteness of | properties 

we cannot even acquire a know-| the principle of life ; they are therefore 
of the ultimate structure of living | called the vital properties. Some of these 
it possesses in common with a'l living 


parts, 
ledge 
. Our senses, even with artificial ai 
are tent to detect the ultimate 
texture of the body, At first view, it ap- 
—— up of but a few sim 


parts, sim 
are 


as they at first appeared, 
com ; each artery 


having its blood asa vasorum 
~ tio ing 


of its own growth and actions. Nerves 


again, though they appear to be sim 
cords, are found to consist of arallel 
bundles of 


count of the animal economy, and of 
various fanctious. 

The human body, like other living 
beings, is endowed with pecaliar proper- 
ties and , which serve to distin- 

rom inanimate matter. These 
and ers it derives from 


things, plants as well as animals; others 
belong only to animals, and are denied 
te vegetable beings. Thus, vital p r- 
ties are either general or special, 

former I shail now pré briefly to con- 
sider; the latter, I shall reserve till we 
come to treat of the human body more 
particularly, in which those special vital 
properties are the most distinctly marked. 
properties then which characterise 


life in general appear to be the follow- 

L—A chemical composition. 
2.—A certain texture, or arrangement 

of parts, which is called structure, or or- 


3.—A power of self-preservation, or 


resistance to external agents. 


capability of being inwenced by external 
causes 


anatomy carries us but a little way into 
recesses of the animal economy. 

Another difference between the human 

machine and those constructed man 


are 


5.— Mobility, or a of spontaneous 
motion, commonly action. 
6.—A power of growth, or enlarge- 
power w 
thongh the individual perishes, the species 
is preserved and perpetuated. 
operties belong 


franc 


210 
and therefore I would impress upon your 
minds, Gentlemen, the great importance 
of your attending to this branch of study 
during your stay in the metropolis, and 
the more so, as it can hardly be snecess- 
fully prosecated, except in large cities. 
Thus far, the analogy between the hu- 
man body and an inanimate machine, | 
rences obse 
machine and one framed by 
mar. The latter 
observe the sever 
together again, 
; injured, we can repair it, and can even | 
lace part that 
This cannot be done || 
on 
sorbents, variously combined, and united 
together by imtervening cellular sub- 
stance, so as to form the different organs. 
But look further, and we find that these 
ple 
ganization, 
may be subdivided. Nerves have also 
blood vessels ramifying over their coats 
and penetrating their substance, 
" erve. for their support and nou 
snd in all probability contribute 
alittle to their energy. All this is ob- 
vious with regard to the larger blood ves- 
sels and nerves, and, from analogy, we ‘ 
infer the same of the most minute ; nor 
can we assign any limits to this. So that 
| 
ee plants as to animals. 
we are totally with | lately termed if — 
principle, or mainspring, w ts | functions of organie life; which designa- 
it in action; I altude here, of a to} tion, however, appears objectionable, as 
the vital principle, with the nature of implying that they are the result of strue- 
whieh we mr upacquainted, and | ture, or organization, merely. They might 
i 


main, to all rance 
after life has Bec ; as 
and animals, which, 
now proceed to speak n certain circumstances, continue 
more in detail. unaltered in structure for months and 
years, though life. have 
1.—Of the Chemical Composition of living | 0 reason to say, therefore, that life con- 
Beings in general. 7 sists in organization, but in a principle 
superadded to this. Again, we find that 
The chemical composition of living | jiyin beings are deprived of life by means 
beings is very different from that of com-| which do not apparently affect the struc- 
mon, or inanimate matter of any kind; / ture: and from this we might infer, that 
the elements, however, are the same iJ structure is not the cause of life. Struc- 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, with, iff) ture may exist without fife ; but life puts 
some cases, azote and phosphorus, con- the structure into action. 
stitute all that is essential to the compo-/ Life, however, is never manifested, but 
sition of living beings ; but each of these|in connexion with a certain structare ; 
elements exists abundantly elsewhere. | it disappears whenever the stractere 
is entirely destroyed ; hence there ap- 
ber of the elements present, thelr proper-|Reare pecessary connexion and depen. 
tions and manner of combination. As long probable from the fact, that the vital 
as life lasts the composition is preserved, properties are always observed to be 
but when life ceases the tie that unites modified and determined by the structure. 
them in such modes of combination is|7),.,, every different o while it is 
dissolved. Sooner or later, according to peculiarly constructed, ; its peculiar 
circumstances, the elements mode both of feeling and acting. The 
liver, for example, does not secrete 


Constitute but a small part of the gene 
mass; a little earth, aod a very small) po. in diseases, when the structure of 


portion of saline matter only, found , part is altered, the vital 
after the Co decay of an or! different. For ‘example, 


change, and the bile that la formed 
° at is fo 
2.—Of the Structure, or Organization y. These facts, it must be 


The second that 
(rom commen matter, 
is a pecu' 


ion, yet not easy to be 

@efined. It may be said, however, to be 
fibrous and often tubular, with cellular 
are called, containing av fluids, 
which are k ~ a cir- 
» chiefly the contractions of the 


being preserves its 
temperature, to a great degree, under 
opposing circumstances. Animals do not 
readilyacquire the temperature of a heated 
organization, but atmosphere, nor of a cold one ; but pre- 
faculty of observation. The changes| serve, in such circumstances, that de 
which undergo (the egg, for instance) | of heat which is natural to them. us 
do not allow the ition that they!the human body is very nearly of the 
are homogeneous. We may, with reason, | same degree of heat in winter as in sum- 
ascribe our not ~y 4 able to distinguish coe hot as ° cold climates. An 
their structure to extreme subtility | resists freezing for a while, 
of that is, as 


fibres. jaced in the coldest 
structure or organization may re- [cogesitsliving principle remains. Deprive 
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‘ 
urine ; nor the kidneys, bile ; because the 
singly or combined, into the surrounding ® . 
atmosphere; the fired remain behind, Structure is wanting. The 
phenomena are 
if the liver be ‘ 
: allowed, prove that structure has a very 
important influence = life. They do 
not, however, go so as to show, that 
structure is the cause of life, but merely 
parts, which is termed structure, or orga-| that there is a connexion between them. 
mzation. This is in general sufficient! 
3.—Of the Preservative P-operty of Life. 
The property of self-preservation is 
another of the characteristic properties 
of life, and shows itself by a resistance to 
the influence of various external agents ; 
as heat and cold, fermentation, putrefac- 
vessels in which they are lodged. In va-|tion, &c. which act readily upon dead 


21: 


it of this by an electric shock or 
stroying its texture by mechanical vio 
or by agitation, or by previously subject- 
ing it to any extreme of temperature, it 
no longer resists the application of beat or 
cold, bat obeys the common laws of in- 
animate matter. Saccharine matters, 
which in common circumstances readil 
undergo fermentation, snffer no suc 
change in the stomach of living animals 
while they are in health. Putrefaction of 
animal substances also ceases to go on, in 
the same situation. A living egg remains 
in the midst of a mass of putrefying ani- 
mal and vegetable matters ; but deprive 
it of life, by any of the above mentioned 
means, and it immediately hastens to 
decomposition and decay. It is thus, also, 
that our bodies often resist various 
causes of disease—as coannaien, and heat 
and cold, without being disordered by 
them. This — of resistance, how- 
ever, has its limits ; and is not sufficient 
at all times to guard us against the ap- 
ot’ disease. 

When, by disease, the vital powers be- 
eome greatiy redaced, either in the whole 
body or in particular parts, the body be- 
comes in consequence less able to resist 
the influence of other agents. Thas it is, 
that pees matters undergo fermen- 
tation in weak stomachs ; and, in this 
way, acidity of stomach is produced. 
Senne, the body, when weak, is more 
susceptible of the influence of miasmata 
and contagion ; that is, its powers of re- 
sistance are diminished, by the diminution 
of vital power. 

At my next lecture, gentlemen, I shall 
the other characteristic proper- 


de- 


LECTURES 


ON SOME 
PRACTICAL POINTS OF SURGERY, 
DELIVERED TO THE 
Students of the late Borough Dispensary, 
Br MR. ALCOCK. 
II. 


Gentlemen, 

At our last meeting I made some obser- 
vations on the more common defects in 
medical education: the subject of the 
preseht lecture, is the Investigation of 


4 
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In addressi you as friends and 
fellow-students, “1 show the confi- 
dence I place in your zeal for professional 
knowledge, by my consciousness of how 
much I must trust to your indalgence in 
whatever relates to manner of com- 
municating that information which I hope 
to render useful to you. Actively engaged 
from early life in the duties of the pro- 
fession to which I am devoted, my leisnre 
moments have been chi directed to 
obviate the recurrence of those anxieties, 
which every surgeon must occasionally 
experience, by the careful observation of 
disease and its consequences ; by some 
reading, and not a little reflection. Thus 
circamstanced, the occasions for deliver- 
ing my sentiments in public have been 
tew, and my inclination to make use of 
them still less frequent. 

A living author, whose perseverance 
and successful exertion to extend the 
science, and improve the practice of sur- 
gery, entitle him to the gratitude of the 
community, has observed : 

“ If we go into a court of law, we see 
the bench occupied by the learned judges ; 
beforesthem are counsel skilled in the 
law, and a jury of twelve honest men, to 
hold the balance betwixt ‘the severity of 
the law and the weakness of human na- 
ture. What are they met to decide? 
Perhaps a matter of money or of succes- 
sion. Evenif it should be a criminal coart, 
what a contrast have we with the situ- 
ation of the surgeon, on whose si 
decision the life of a 
pends, one, perhaps, ing a 
relationships of society; having all the 
ties which bind a man to existence, and 
the virtues which make his ie The 
surgeon cannot lean upon 
of others, nor say, for this the «amy | 
the legislature has provided. He has to 
examine an evidence often stran 
perverted ; he must judge, unaided by 
triendly counsel ; and, to determine upon 
what is right to be done, when the life of 
a friend hangs on the issue, and where 
the execution depends on his own dex- 


when neces- 


fal infliction :—if 
sary, the patient’s life may pay the for- 


feit. That the medical profession must 
be a blessing or a curse, according to the 
endowments or ignorance of those who 
undertake its duties, must be sufficiently 


in pointing oat some of the prominent 


_ 
| 
| 
terity,is a thing of the greatest difficulty.” 
Arduons as the performance of opera- 
tions may be, the judgment required to 
decide on the propriety of operations is 
| equally important ; since however skilful 
an operator may be, if an operation be 
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defects of medical and surgical education 
my t is not to discourage you, or to 
dimi your zeal; he who has not had 
occasion to regret time and application 
misspent, mast indeed be a fortunate sta- 
dent ; but since the past cannot be recall- 
ed, let the future occupy your care and 
stimulate you to persev exertions, 
which, if dir mast be 
crowned with success. 

Medical and surgical knowledge forms 
a part, and but a part, of intellectual edu- 
cation. Perhaps the degree of prepa- 
redness of the pupil has not been suffi- 
ciently attended to in the attempt to 
convey instruction: hence many valuable 
observations are lost to the student, from 
his inability to follow the ideas of the 
teacher, who may happen to emplo: 
terms with the strict signification of 
the student is unacquainted. 

To insure the greatest progress in the 
least time, the instrnction of each student 
should be adapted to his previous acquire- 
ments ; 
lectures, delivered alike to the advanced 
student and to the uninitiated, is equally 
disadventageous to both. What interest 
can the advanced student take in the 
definition of such elementary terms as 
organs, functions, and the like, with which 
he either is or ought to be perfectly fami- 
liar? and what idea cau the uninitiated 
stadent affix to such terms as “* derange- 
ment of the cerebral functions,” * disorder 
of the digestwe organs,” ** disorder of the 
chyloppietic viscera; and many others, 
unless they be explained to him? Un. 
fortunately not only anatomists and phy- 
siologists, but physicians and surgeons 
have indulged in a strange propensity to 
mysteriousness;—one might really sup- 

, instead of the simplification and 
Fusion of useful knowledge, that the 
object was how to render its attainment 
as intricate and difficult as possible. 


On the subject of lectures, I believe 
the value of them is greatly overrated ; 
for unless they be demonstrative, the 
information may be much more exten- 
sively diffused by the press ; and I need 
not tell you that a discourse which should 
occupy an hour might be moch more 
closely stndied, if printed, and delibe- 
rately perused and meditated upou in the 
closet. Demonstrative lectures cannot be 
superseded by reading. To attempt to 
learn by lectures only is idle and unpro- 
fitable; take them as guides to direct 
your observation, your reading, your me- 
ditation; but to suppose that the mere 
listening to lectures should confer excel- 
lence, would pot be less futile than for a 
traveller to bestride a guide-post and 


hence, the usual arrangement of 


vainly expect that it should, without effort 
on his part, convey him to the destination 
to which it points. But, gentlemen, do 
not let me be misunderstoood,nor lead you 
to su that lectures are incapable of 
affording instruction ; if a teacher has 
successfully laboured to cultivate any de- 
partment of art or science, and faith- 
fully communicate the results of his ex- 
ience, mach valuable know may 
of the causes of failure 
discomfiture be averted. 

It has been observed, ‘* There exists a 
vast treasure of facts, which the obser- 
vation and experience of mankind have 
accumulated ; it is the business of educa- 
tion to communicate a knowledge of these 
facts ; and it is in the power of an able 
teacher to commanicate in an hour what 
it required the labour of years to acquire ; 
to show at once results which were not 
obtained without the most complicated 
and skilful processes, and to exhibit those 
results free from the obscurity, imper- 
fection, and’ error, in which they were at 
first involved, and for the removal of 
which the calm and persevering attention 
of the most powerful minds was neces- 
sary. Education feeds the infancy of suc- 
ceeding minds with the fruits produced 
by the strength of the maturity of those 
that preceded: whence the former not 
only acquire an earlier and greater vi- 
gour, but start forward in their career 
trom the point at which their predecessors 
stopped, with the acuteness of the youth- 
tul sense and the ardour inspired by the 
feeling of the fresimess and energy of 
their powers.” 

Previously to entering upon the me- 
thod of investigating disease, I must 
leave to point out to you the value 
recording facts and observations 
to your profession. 

No man ever became a great improver 
of the healing art who trusted to mere 
recollection, without recording the more 
important facts and observations which 
occurred to him in the course of his pro- 


fession. 

From Hippocrates to Harvey,—from 
Harvey to Hunter, and down to the living 
ornaments of the present age, no one has 
ever obtained more than an eph 
reputation, unless by contributions to the 
accumulated records of useful knowledge. 
Many illustrions names might be cited of 
those who by their example and 
have contributed to the advancement of 
science and the of mankind. 

The investigation of disease is no sim- 

le process ;—nay, to the uninitiated it is 
impracticable. It requires a foundation 
in accurate elementary knowledge drawn 


acquainted with 
treats, that he may proceed by a con- 


nected series of tions or demon- 
strations to a comprebemiv view 


ease is as im 
to read without a knowledge of the al- 
phabet. I not only assume that this ge- 
neral knowledge is already attained, but 
that many of you are conversant with the 
most fi nt forms of disease. Whilst, 
however, I am desirous to render these 
Lectures sufficiently elementary to direct 
the attention of the junior student, I 
should be doing injustice to those more 
advanced, and to the distinguished visiters 
who honour me with their , werel 
not to point out some of those relations 
between cause and effect, so little appa- 
rent as to be frequently overlooked, al- 
though the life of the unfortunate and 
confiding sufferer pay the forfeit of the 
oversight, 


If neat consist in the dueaceordance 
of the materials of which the is 
composed, and in the due relation of the 
offices or functions of the various parts 
to each other, it will be obvious that the 
condition of the body in a state of health, 
must be well understoed as a standard, 
before we can rationally proceed to trace 
the deviations from it, which we call 
DISBASE. 

To investigate disease, two operations 
of the mind are necessary: Ist, To ob- 
serve and arrange the facts of any given 
case; 2d, To examine and compare the 
facts, when ascertained, until careful in- 
duction afford the rational indications for 
remedial treatment, 

From what has been observed, 
it will be t, that a competent 
knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the human body in its healthy state, 
is indispensably necessary to the know- 
ledge of diseases. Simple and self-evi- 
dont as this axiom may appear, the ne- 
clect of it may be t in almost all 
the numerous errors in the practice of 
medicine and surgery which, unfortu- 
nately, may be so often witnessed. A 


without previous 


computation, 
uaintance with the 
value and relation of figures, would be 
scouted for,his folly and presumption, 
whilst it is to be feared, “ the myste 
of physic” frequently conceals folly | 


presumption, which would be val 
¥ to the test of science 
and of reason. 


But however qualified the student may 
be in elementary and scientific attain- 
ments, the investigation of disease is often 
rendered extremely difficult by the im- 
perfect and sometimes false accounts 
which patients give of the —— and 
P' ss of their illness. simulation 
of fits, for the purpose of extorting cha- 
rity, or of obtaining discharge from 

lic service, is no uncommon artifice ; 
whilst in cases of syphilis, pregnancy, 
&c. there is often the most steady denial 
of facts. But the wilful deception thus 
glanced a is not all the difficulty 5 for it 
happens continually, that others who have 
no actual intention to deceive the medical 


they 

misled by their prejudices, their wishes, 
or their fears, that they give a false co- 
lovring to their statements, calculated to 
mislead any one who does not strictly ex- 
amine in what degree they accord with 
the circumstances which present them- 
selves. 

Although the accurate observation of 
facts will be found a most esssential part 
of the investigation of disease, yet much 
more is necessary to arrive at just con- 
clusions. It is far more difficult to trace 
effects to their causes, than to observe 
facts presented to our senses. The effects 
are frequently obvious, whilst the causes 
can only be by a series of induc- 
tions which cannot be made, unless the 
mind of the observer be previously stored 
with the requisite scientific and genera 
knowledge, to which should be added 
that of mankind. 

In the diseases of the poor, the canses 
employment, w mere icine can 
do next = nothing to abate, although 
the noxious cause may admit of easy cor- 
rection, by a moderate share of science 
adapted to the existing circumstances. 
On the other hand, in higher classes 
of society, the mind exerts onnaet as de- 
cided an influence over disease as the 
particular employments, situations, &c, 
exert upon the poor. 

The investigation of disease will be 
much facilitated by the adoption of a cer- 
tain order and method, which shall pre- 
vent the omission of any essential cirenm- 


mat who should attempt to correct a 


stance in that sort of analysis of all the 
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from various sources, but more particu- 

/ bow from the structures and functions of 
the body. 

; It is a privilege sometimes conceded 

out on the opposite principle, and pre- 

sume that ove my younger friends al- 

ready possess at least a general know- 

ledge of the structure and functions of 

the human body, without which, to un- 

derstand the nature and variety of dis- 

| 
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principal organs of the living body, and 
of the functions which they perform, 
which may, as far as the present extent 
of science will permit, enable the student 
or practitioner to ascertain any existing 
deviation from health. 

It may be observed, that to the student 
who has yet to acquire precise knowledge 
of disease, a much more minute and ex- 
tended analysis will be necessary, than 
may be required for the experienced phy- 
sician or surgeon to determine the nature 
of the disease, and the appropriate treat- 
ment. But though I am aware that it 
must be impracticable to investigate thus 
completely and methodically the sume- 
rous cases which are prescribed for in 
actual and extensive practice, yet I have 
experienced so m 
the sedulous examination of intricate in- 
stances of disease, regardless of the time 
which such examination might require, 
that I cannot too neulcate such 
a procedure ; as it has often produced a 
ver of certainty respecting the nature 

extent of the disease whick I should 
never have been able to attain by hasty 
common-place inquiry ; and further, the 
advantage to the patient has been so con- 
siderable, as to outweigh any sa- 
crifice of time, which mi have been 
more lucratively employed. 


I may observe, that in the surgical 
of this Institution (the Borough 
peneary) I have considered it a duty, 
from which I have in no instance deviat- 
ed, to make written notes of every case 
which has come under my treatment. I 
have done so on two grounds, Ist, That 
I believe it beneficial to the patients in 
enabling the surgeon to review the his- 
tory treatment at any period of the 
disease, which can only be done very im- 
perfectly when all is trusted to memory ; 
and, 2dly, To add example to precept in 
encouraging you to exert your utmost 
diligence for the welfare of those unfor- 
tunates, however humble their station in 
life, who may become the of your 
professional care. 

Even when the disease is of such a na- 
dial means at present known, it will prove 
cons to be aware that the fatal 


The plan which I have adopted 
been, first, to learn, as far as the patient 
or triends could inform me, the history of 


satisfaction from | he 


the disease from its commencement to 
the time of observation; secondly, to ex- 
amine carefully the present state of the 
patient, and if any doubt remained in my 
mind respecting the nature or extent of 
the disease, to retrace the examination of 
each organ that appeared to have had 
any share in the malady, to the period 
of the first deviation from health. 


Having satisfied myself, as far as may 

practicable, of the symptoms, the 
question occurs, What organ or organs 
are affected? What is the nature of the 
disease? If more than one organ be af- 
fected, what part was derang- 
ed, and what secondarily or dependent 


upon the first? With what other diseases 
is it likely to be confounded? Hence the 
diagnosis. 


These necessarily lead to the further 
inquiries, Is the disease in its nature re- 
mediable or not? What is likely to be the 
further progress? Hence the prognosis, 
By what means can the disease be arrest- 
ed or removed? In this consideration 
the general circumstances should be first 
determined, comprising diet, exercise or 
rest, clothing, temperature, &c.; and 
these are at least as important, if not 
more so, than the treatment by medicine 
only. These being arranged, the strictly 
medical or surgical treatment follows. 

The student should not content him- 
self, if he happen to have the charge of a 
patient, by ordering a farrago of stuff 
trom a vade mecum, or otber compilation, 
but should reflect upon the indications of 
treatment, and determine how they can be 
best carried into effect. Above all, do not 
let him deserve the sarcasm attributed to 
the late Dr. Gregory, too often merited, 
that “‘it is easier to prescribe than to 


think. 

I have found 
blank spaces to 
above 


nted forms, containing 
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The peculiar habits and mode of life 
form important considerations, and may 
be more pointedly investigated after the 
ene have been ascertained than be- 
ore, as particular symptoms frequently 
| lead to the detection of errors in general 
| management, which might otherwise 
| escape notice. 
ed up with the data 
a gress convenience, as 
ermination may often be long avert ey confine the attention to the parti- 
judicious palliative treatment, whilst : cular point under inquiry. See the fol- 
just prognosis is the only safeguard to) ‘Wing Table :— 
the reputation of the physician or sur- 
geon, who is called upon to treat irre- j 
mediable disease. 
TABLE I. 


(1) Date 

Name (2) 

Occupation (4) 

Residence (5) 
History (6) 

Assigned cause (7) 
Gewerat Opservations (8) 

Person (9) 

Mode of living (10) 

Previous diseases 
Present State (11) 

Position (12) 

Countenance (13) 

Eyes (14) 

Skin (15) 

Tongue (16) 

Appetite (17) 

Bowels (18) 

Biliary secretion (19) 

Urine (20) 
Respriration (21) 

Fall inspiration (22) ~ 

Voice (23) 

Cough (24) 

Expectoration (25) 
CircuLaTion (26) 

Pulse (27) 

Local determination (28) 
Senses (29) 
State of mind (30) 
Sleep (31) 
Idiosyncracies (32) 


Examination of 
— =" of the regions of the body, 


Other symptoms (34) 

Generac Directions (37) 
Diet, &c. 

TREATMENT (38) 
Prognosis. 


OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO THE 
Sexes (35) 


the Male, 
Symptoms, or peculiarities. 


In the Female, 
Uterine functions, &c. 
Menstruation 
Period at which menstruation first 
took place 
Period of cessation, if arrived or past 
If married, the number of pregnancies 
* Number of births at full period 
Number of abortions 
Whether children suckled by mother 
State of the mamme 
Other symptoms. 


REASONINGs AND INDUCTIONS (36) 

What is the affected organ? 

Are more organs than one implicated ? 

If more than one, what are the essential 
and what the accidental circum- 
stances? 

Can the cause of the disease be traced? 

What functions are deranged? 

What is the nature of the disease ? 

Is there any derangement of structure ? 

To what other diseases does the pre- 
sent bear analogy, so as to endanger 


What are the indications of treatment? 
By what means can these indications 
be fulfilled ? 


| ALCOCK’S 
TABLE I,—Diseases or Aputts. 
| 
| 
What are the grounds of diagnosis ? 
of prognosis ? 
— Is the disease remediable ? 


SECOND LECTURE ON SURGERY. 


The figures annexed to the first column 
refer to explanations of the principal cir- 
cumstances to be observed by the stadent 
in his investigation of disease at the bed- 
side of the patient ; bat as they are pub- 
lished in my Essay on the Education and 
Duties of the general Practitioner in 
Medicine and Surgery, I shall not detain 
you to repeat them.- 

Should you be disposed to inquire whe- 
ther so full an inquiry appertain to the 
surgical treatment of disease, I have be- 
fore stated my opinion, that to whatever 

artmeot of medical science any indi- 
vidual may limit his praetice, he cannot 
do justice to his patient, unless he be 
competent to take a comprehensive view 
of the entire circumstanceshat may lead 
to a rational and judicious treatment; 
and who could for a moment suppose a 
actitioner entitled to the confidence of 
patient, who should not deem it ne- 
cessary to ascertain, as perfectly as pos- 
sible, the circumstances on which his 
treatment, if rational, must be founded. 
1 could*adduce numerous instances of 
fatal mistakes, which might have been in 
all human probability avoided by a more 
effective investigation of the nature and 
extent of the diseases under which the un- 
fortunate patients laboured ; but I prefer 
exhorting you to that severe and strict 
examination of every case which may fall 
under your care, which may lead you to 
avoid error and adopt the most efficacious 
means of relief which the present state 
of medical and surgical science affords. 

In cases in which obstruction of the 
air passages may seem to render it neces- 
sary to perform the operation of laryn- 
gotomy, or tracheotomy, it is of the ut- 
most importance, not only to the reputa- 
tion of the surgeon, but even to the life 
of the patient, to determine whether the 
— of respiration depends upon me- 
chanical obstruction of the larynx, or 
upper part of the trachea, or whether 
the obstruction arise from the filling up 
— bronchia by fluid or viscid secre- 
t 


I have known a female 
ing under obstruction of the bowels, with 
evident symptoms of i ion, on 
being ques‘ioned whether there was 
swelling about the groin, or whether she 
had ever been subject to rupture, deny 
the fact ; yet the surgeon, confident that 
the urgent symptoms. under which she la- 
boured, could not take place without 
adequate cause, urged the necessity for 
examination, and, on its being reluct- 
antly submitted to, immediately disco- 
vered a small femoral hernia. 

Tu all cases of obstruction of the bow- 


potest, labour- 
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els, let the practitioner be on his om 
not to overlook hernia if it exist. Many 
patients have been doomed to untimely 
graves from the cause of the obstruction 
being hernia, whilst drastic purges have 
been administered to overcome what was 
considered mere constipation or colic, 
without ever dreaming that the consti- 
pation, vomiting, and other distressing 
symptoms, depended upon hernia in a 
state of strangulation. 

In severe accidents and injuries, such 
as fracture of the cranium, compound 
fracture of a limb, &c. it is by no means 
sufficient for the a merely to ascer- 
tain the extent of local injury—no! he 
must be able not only to take a compre- 
hensive view of the condition of every 
important organ, but also be able to trace 
the first deviation from the healthy stand- 
ard—to watch and check the first rising 
of inflammation, whether it affect the 
sensorium, the chest, or the abdominal 


viscera. 

In one of those hospitals which the 
disinterested Examiners point out as, par 
excellence, the only source of sound chi- 
rurgical knowledge which shall entitle a 
candidate to examination, a patient, la- 
bouring under a compound fracture of 
the leg, became delirious in the night ; 
the apothecary saw him, and ordered a 
castor bolus, &c. the use of which was 
subsequently continued by the direction 
of the surgeon; the injury inflicted on 
the fractured limb during the delirium 
was succeeded by ampntation; the un- 
fortunate patient died; but judging from 
the treatment, it does not seem that either 
of these gentlemen was aware that the 
delirium might depend upon i 
of the brain or its membranes. 

Tt is not merely on the extent of local 
injury that the a of the surgeon 
must be formed; in such accidents and 
injuries as compound fractures, &c. a 
more comprehensive investigation be- 
comes indispensable, and the inductions 
drawn from the state of the general 


health, in conjunction with that of the 
di or injured part, enable the 
surgeon to arrive at a just conclusion 
whether the limb may be saved, or must 

to preserve the life of the 
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ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL” 

The presiding genii of this Institution 
have at length put forth a manifesto, no 
less remarkable for the elegance of its 
composition than for the purity of the 
quarter from which it emanated; nor 
abounding more with cant and hypo- 
crisy than with impudent misstatements 
and low and pitiful evasions. All this 
we anticipated. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more absurd than to suppose, that the 
Weekly Board of St. George’s Hospital, 
constituted as it is, of little intellectual 
capacity, and controlled by the paramount 
authority of what is called “ The Medical 
Interest,’’ could have terminated their 


sittings in any other way than by com-|'™® 


ing to the notable conclusion of Maw- 
s all a lie;” 


erbroek and Mead, Hospitals are con- 
ducted with a world of humanity and 
charitable disinterest. Such a flock of 
animals as a Weekly Board, with a Welsh | meanour. 
parson, dependant on the Hospital, for 
their Chairman, are not always the most 
competent judges of what is done by their 
superiors, whose actions must constitute 
the only certain criterion and the standard 
from which alone their pretensions can 
and must be estimated. It was manifestly 
absurd to expect that the delinquencies 
of a surgeon, (a killing-man) at another 
Hospital, should have been believed by a 
parcel of dependants, inferior trades- 
people, colleagues in office, young aspi- 
rants for office, and poor superannuated 
creatures who either constitute the 
majority (for they sometimes divide) of a 
Weekly Board upon all occasions, or at 
the beck of those whom they foolishly |; 


suppose their servants, hasten to swell 
the notes of triumph which as a sort of 
requiem have not unfrequently proclaimed 
the death of some wretched fellow-crea- 
tare at the hands of imbeeility and igno- 
rance. As generally constituted there is 
not less of honesty in Pandemonium than 
in these Boards. Not that we have not 
observed some splendid instances to the 
contrary,* but unfortunately it most com- 
monly happens that those who give their 
money, from real motives of charity, 
seldom superintend or control its ex- 
penditure. The votaries of fashion 


* Lord Robert » for instance 
occasionally takes the chair at the Mid- 
diesex Hospital, whose Weekly Board 
~~ with any club of night-con- 

les in the kingdom. (Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Rawlinson, the magistrate, 
is pretty regular im his attendance.) It 
is a fact that these wiseacres had poor 
Lord Portsmouth as an occasional Chair- 
man up to the issuing of his commission, 
without discovering him to be insane— 
nay, they did mot even perceive (for how 
mean or te thing odd in his de- 


by the 
filled the chair, replied “he behav 
tolerably well, as well as our Chairmen 
usually do.” Now if poor Lord P. were 
not insane at that time, he was at least 
an idiot, and yet the secretary says he 
behaved as well as Chairmen of that 
Board were wont todo! We have not 
heard whether his Lordship has taken 
the chair lately, but that can make no 
difference, as his place may be so well 
filled by some one of the herd which for- 
merly sataroundhim. Theseartists have 
(at a cost of five and twenty pounds) 
erected a monument in the Board-room, 
to record the manificence of Lord Robert 
Seymour, at which the good-natured noble- 
man is said to be much pleased. How- 
ever this may be, he has a fine view of it 
whenever he strolls thither to take the 
chair. We should have thought that 
giviog & his Lordship’s name to a ward in 
pital rs | have been sufficient 
in itself to perpetuate the memory of that 
great man ; it seems not, ee ger or 
why should the Weekly 
Hospital spend 25 


and stupid monument! piece of 


folly deserving the lash. 
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contrary to the assertions of Diem-| 
« 
* Report of the Weekly Board res- 
ain 
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the man of the world and of business, 
and charitable females, are otherwise 
engaged or cannot attend, and it is 
left to mercenary and ignorant parties |°¥" 
to act in their stead. If in these assem- 
blies an individual deviate from the esta- 
blished routine, he is sure to raise up 
a host of adversaries, and, if the “ murder | has 
will out,” opposition, is envy, and he is 
out-voted by a packed and hackneyed 
majority. Why will not some persons 
of rank, station, and character endeavour 
to suppress this odious and detestable 
system—to remove this loathsome and 
filthy disease, by which the fair form of 
charity is disfigured ? Let them begin the 
work of reform by banishing the medical 
men (as well as those servants of their 
establishments who are directly paid) 
from their councils, and we are much 
mistaken, if the Hospitals over which 
they preside will not be rendered more 
than nominally charitable institutions, and 
less entitled to the appellation of houses 
of mourning, or thoroughfares ad Orcos, 
But we must hasten to the pamphlet, 
which, it seems, “ is drawn up for the 
information of the governors and sub- 
scribers im general,’’ touching the deaths 
of four individuals in St. George’s Hos- 
pital—James Wheeler, John Hammond, 
Nicholas Dawkins, and Daniel Taylor; 
healthy men, who died of diseases not 
usually mortal, the primary affection of 
the first being cough ; of the second, a 
slight wound ; of the third, a fractured 
leg; of the fourth, a slight wound, Of 
two of these cases we have already pub- 
lished the full particulars,* to some of 
which we shall have occasion to recur in 


to betray the same enlightened minds as 
their brethren of the Middlesex. 
(we quote their 
not flatter themselves 
at all times been able to 
lie at large, whether any instance of 
such errors «= 


to the Weekly 
been immediately redressed ?” 


It would appear, from this sentence, 
that the Weekly Board are often in error 
without knowing it, and that as soon as 
they “‘ come to a knowledge” of what 
they are doing they set their faces some 
other way. As to “ an instance of such 
errors” being redressed, we do not see 
how that is possible, except it mean that 
when an “ instance of error” was found 
in the person of dead James Wheeler, the 
body was immediately redressed by their 
undertakers. What redress can poor 
James Wheeler and John Hammond, or 
the numerous persons who died from the 
high operation of lithotomy, receive from 
this “ Weekly Board” other than this? 
Thus it would appear the Weekly Board 
have discovered that there is no error 
which may not be redressed, and are 
come to talk coolly of compensation to 
dead men. Hitherto it had always been 
held that nothing could compensate a man 
for the loss of life, for “ what is all the 
world if he lose his own soul ;” but either 
this position must be abandoned, as un 
tenable, or the Governors of St. George’s 
Hospital cannot gratify themselves by 
“ redressing certain instances of error,’ 
which are but too common in that Insti- 
tution. 

It is a custom, it seems, with this 
Weekly Board, to perambulate the wards 
of the Hospital once a quarter, in order 
to “ prevent and detect abuses.” On such 
occasions we are to believe they have 
found every thing in apple-pie order; 
the patients comfortable, nay, happy 
“ not only contented, but grateful.” Ne 


only contented, but grateful! (What 


x- 
e 
d- 
rd 
n- 
iy, 
le, 
It 
or 
2, 
commenting on the performance of this 
“ Weekly Board,” who are anxious 
* Hammond's case, vol. vii. p. 227 
et seq. and 340 Wheeler's, vol. 
viii. p. 113 &e., 129 &e. 
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w little Elysinm is St. George’s Hospi- 
tal!)* Supposing, however, all this to 
be true, (which it manifestly is not,) it is 
no answer to the present question, viz, 
whether Wheeler and Hammond were 
neglected and ill-treated, or whether they 
died in the usual manner, by the uncon- 
trollable agency of disease, or how vther- 
wise. To this question we shall now pro- 
ceed, commencing with the case of James 
Wheeler. 


“The first case to which the Weekly 
Board have to advert, is that of James 


Wheeler, who died in St. George's Hos-| 


pital, on the 27th of last February, and 
on whom a Coroner's Jury was held, on 
the 3d day of March following, which re- 
turned a verdict “ That he died from the 
accidentally opening an artery in the arm, 
and from the want of ‘proper attention.” 
The facts of this case are as follow :—The 
man applied at the Hospital with an out- 
patient’s letter on Wednesda 


who such medi- 


t 
directed him to be bled. 
by one of the dressers, und’the vein which 


was opened lying over the artery, (good | 
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God! to bleed over the artery!) the la. 
ter was tunately wounded by the vpe 
ration.* accident was immediately 
reported to the House Surgeon, (Mr. 
Cowell,) who stopped the bleeding by 
the application of a bandage, and direct- 
ed the man to remain in the Hospital, 
where, in case of its return, immediate 
attention could be paid him.” — of 
the Board, pp. 3, 4,5. 


The man died on the 27th of February, 
having lived four days from the wounding 
of the artery. 

The Weekly Board continues— 


“ With regard to the state of the arm, a 
tumour was formed under the ten- 
dinous expansion covering the wounded 
artery, from a little blood having been 
effused into the cellular substance. Prior 
to the man’s death this tumour had at- 
tained the bulk of a common hazel nut, 
and was accompanied by a slight degree 
of redness or inflammation of the skin. 


p. 5. 

On the day after the patient's death, 
the body was opened in the presence of 
several of the medical officers (no names) 
and of a considerable number of the pupils, 
very extensive i ion was found 


inflammation 
‘|along the whole course of the bronchial 


lining of the lungs, (a very common effect 
remote irritation,) fully sufficient to 


* If the patients in St. George’s Hos- 
tal be contented, does it therefore fol 
ow that they are ly treated? We 
can readily imagine that some Irish la- 
bourer might have been content with the 
dirty sheets of poor Hammond, but would 
such content avail? If patients are con- 
tent with the medical treatment, what- 
ever it may be, it is a proof of their igno- 
rance, and nothing more. That some pa- 
tients in hospitals may be properly treat- 
ed, we do not deny, but that others are 
killed, we as positively assert. Some 
poor creatures, no doubt, are contented 
and grateful for what ought not to have 
been done, and others, in whom the ope- 
rations of nature have not been interrupt- 
ed by the Doctors, may have good cause 
to be grateful for being left to them- 
selves. Itis one thing to express grati- 
tude, and another to feel it ; and, as far as 
our observations of hospital patients have 
gone, it passes with them as « sort of com- 
it, or innocent lie, that does neither 

good nor harm, The public have nothing 
to do but to form their opinions of the 
Weekly Board from their printed report. 


* “ Where patients are ordered to be 
bled, that operation is performed in St. 
George’s, as in other hospitals, by the 


dressers, and it is right to mention, that 
the gentleman who bled Wheeler was oue 
of the most diligent and best informed stu- 
dents of the Hospital, (a rare model of 
education truly!) He states, and his 
statement is confirmed by a person who 
was present, that the patient saddenly 
jerked forward his arm at the instant of 
his being bled, so as to cause the lancet 
to penetrate deeper than had been in- 
tended.” 

What a cold-blooded attempt to cast 
blame on the dead patient ! Think 
ye, Messieurs of the Weekly Board, 
such conduct will avail? Do ye suppose 
your stating it, will induce any man in his 
senses to believe that Wheeler “ jerked 
forward his arm” to meet the point of the 
lancet, whilst all other persons, if liberty 
of motion be allowed, invariably draw 
it back? Further, if this young gentle- 
map be so very clever, for What reason 
have ye published a fictitious mame ?/ 


| 

| 
mation of the lungs, and was seen by Dr. | 

Chambers, | 

‘ 

1 

1 

t 

0 
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account for the man’s death. An incision 
was then made over the fore part of the 
bend of the arm, and a considerable por- 
tion of the skin, including that from which 
the point of the lancet had passed, as 
well as the artery, the vein, and anenris- 
mal tumour, were cut out for the purpose 
of examining the wound of the artery, 
and its relative situation to other parts.” 
pp- 5, 6. 

“The above,” continues the accused 
party, “isa plain statement of the cir- 
cumstances which led to or accompanied 
this man’s death ; in producing which the 
wound of the artery had most unques- 
tionably no share whatever, unless, by 
alarming the poor man’s mind, it may have 
tended to aggravate the disease of the 
lungs.”—pp. 5, 6. 

“ Mr. Jeffreys,” says the Weekly Board, 
“to whom the surgical care of the case 
belonged, saw the man. on the second 
day after the accident, (25th Feb.) and 
on each of the two succeeding days. Mr. 
Keate and Mr. Brodie were consulted on 
the 25th ; and all coincided in the opinion 
that there being nothing urgent in the 
state of the artery, (God help us!) the 
danger rehended. by the physictan 
from the disease of the lungs rendered 


an operation for secaring it at that time 
inadmissible.”’"—p. 4. 


Again, speaking of the accident, the 
Weekly Board informs us, that arteries 
are not often opened by the phlebotomists 
of St. George’s Hospital; but in order 
to excuse the ignorance of their notably 
clever dresser, they must add, “that within 
the last seven or eight years they have 
received into the Hospital five sach cases, 
( probably the dresser was an apprentice in 
the neighbourload,) where the accident 
(accident !) had happened in the hands of 
private practitioners. All these were 
cured by a simple operation, viz. securing 
the artery; and in none of them was any 
alarm felt as to the result.” 

So that, because the dresser who has 
so effectually opened an artery for the 
Governors of St. George’s Hospital, or 
some ignorant practitioner or his appren- 
tice may have performed the same ope- 
ration about once a year, and because 
such patients were cured by a subsequent 
operation, to wit, “‘ securing the artery by 
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a lgature,” therefore the putting @ tight 
bandage on Wheeler's arm was a simple 
operation, notlikely ‘‘to create any alarm.” 
Again, it may be inquired why “ the ope- 
ration for securing the artery was ren- 
dered inadmissible.” Supposing some 
affection of the lungs to have existedat 
the time, surely the constitutional irrita- 
tion from the “‘ simple operation of securing 
the artery by alig ature” should not occasion 
so much “ alarm for the result,” as put- 
ting a tight bandage on a man’s arm, and 
by that means preventing the trans- 
mission of blood throngh the arteries as 
well asthe return of what might have 
been collected in the veins, and at the 
same time paralysing the nerves. Messrs. 
Keate, Brodie and Jeffreys, it would seem’ 
coincided in opinion that there was 
* nothing urgent in the state of the ar- 
tery,”’ by which, if we are to believe the 
** Weekly Board,” we must conclude that 
the limb was too tightly bandaged to admit 
of the transit of blood through the vessel, 
and that thus, by consequence, there 
could be no danger of hemorrhage. It is 
neither so plain, however, that the limb 
was not endangered by this process, nor 
that it did not inflame and mortify. In- 
deed, we have the evidence of Mr. 
Richardson, the surgeon, (whom this 
“ Weekly Board” for some reason or 
other have dubbed an “ apothecary,’”) 
that the bandage actually prodaced the 
result in question, and thus, as he judges, 
(and ne could not be interested,) killed 
the patient. “I saw,” says he, “ that 
mortification in the arm had ensued.” It 
is true, the Board attempts to inva- 
lidate his testimony, by “* the supposition 
that his examination had been extraordi- 
narily careless.” But of this there is no 
proof, and the weight of evidence is in 
his favour. “ He még #,” quoths the 
junta at St. George’s, “ have mistaken a 
little blood effused into the cellular mem- 
brane, for mortification,” and it is just as 
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charitable to suppose that their dresser; Lastly. That the evidence of Mr. Cowell, 
might have mistaken the artery for a|the Honse Surgeen, goes to prove that 
vein, or that their surgeons might equally} the primary cause of the man’s death 
affect to mistake the cause of a man’s|was the operation of arteriotomy, per- 
death, in which, in some degree or other, | formed by a dresser of St. George’s Hos- 
their characters were and are still in-| pital. He swears that the patient died 
volved. ‘* From the joint causes of inflammation of 
“ OF the want of proper attention,” says | the lungs, and the irritation caused by the 
the Weekly Board, “ which is the last} wound in the arm;” and it has been 
+ part of the verdict, not a single particle | already shown, that the excitement caused 
of evidence, direct or indirect, appears.” | by the accident, and the particular mode 
And certainly, if this expression of the | of practice employed on the occasion, was 
verdict be not meant to apply to the non- | fully sufficient to occasion the appear- 
removal of the tight bandage, or tying of | ances which are said to have been found 
the artery, the Board have a point not | in the bronchia. Thus it has been proved, 
worth quibbling about in their favour.|"ipon the premises chosen by them- 
We are afraid, however, that the mean-| selves, that “‘ The Weekly Board of St. 
ing is too obvious. George’s Hospital” can neither justify 
Thus, as far as relates to the case of | bleeding over an artery, nor the applica- 
Wheeler, we maintain, tion of tight bandages to the extremities, 
Ast, That inflammation of the lungs, if| since one man has died under the joint 


properly treated, very rarely proves|inflaence of both modes of practice, and 
fatal another, as we shall show in our next 


Qdly. That it is a law of the animal| Number, from the latter alone. The 


economy, that when a commotion is raised | Board have stated, that they do not wish 
in the system, the weaker parts-are first | to “‘ give to this document the appear- 
attacked, or if any organ be previously | ance of an attempt at recrimination,” 
affected slightly, that such affection will | from which it would appear they consider 
be increased ; from which it would appear | themselves the injured party, although 
the tight bandage aggravated er produced | we confess they so often leave us to grope 
the disease of the bronchia. for their meaning, that we do not know if 
Sdiy. That the poor patient’s excited | we have stumbled upon it in the present 
state of mind tended to increase the/instance. If this “Weekly Board” be 
affection of the lungs. fond of repeating experiments, they may 
4thly. That from the statements of the | re-criminate, provided they can find peo- 
accused parties, it is proved that the ban-| ple to undergo the operation! After 
dage was unusually tight, or the aneuris-| the specimens of inconsistent misrepre- 
mal tumour would have been much larger | sentations which we have extracted, no 
than “‘ a common hazel nut.” one of course will suppose that sach an 
Sthly. That the evidence of Mr. Rich-|illiterate and ignorant production as 
ardson is decisive of the point, “‘ That! the present should have emanated from 
mortification in the middle of the arm (at|the surgeons of St. George’s Hospital. 
least) had ensued.” * If, however, in this wicked world, there 
6thly. That the evidence of Lggleton| be any so uncharitably disposed, we can- 
and the patient's wife, however serious,| not help it. Were we of that opinion, of 
has not been refated. course we should loudly condemn a pro- 
* See the depositions. ceeding which would be nearly analogous 


| 


rell, 
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to trying a culprit at the Old Bailey by 
a jury of his associates incrime. At ano-/the powers of attention become exhaust- 


ther hospital, however, such a trick has|ed, especially where the student has, 
been notoriously resorted to, in order to| perhaps, four or five Lectures to attend 
draw off the attention of the Governors 
from the misconduct and imbecility of a| tempts to spin the yarn of his discourse 
man who has grown hoary in his mal-|forhalf an hour beyond the usual limit 
practices, The farce was got up, and suc- 
ceeded ; and it is said that one of the 
most prominent actors has lately been/| and disgusted auditory. The worst effect 
very busy at St. George’s Hospital. 


profitably extended beyond that time ; 


in the same day, and the teacher who at- 


will have to address, not merely an inat- 
tentive, but too frequently an impatient 


of this practice is, that the stadents who 
have paid the greatest attention to the 
Lecture daring a reasonable time, are 


COMPLAINTS OF STUDENTS, AND 
HINTS TO LECTURERS. 


We have received several communica- 
tions, and especially a very sensible Let- 
ter signed “ Varvicensis,” complaining 
of the conduct of Lecturers in two points 
of a very different nature, both of which, 
however, tend very much to the inconve- 
nience and injury of medical students. 
The first of these is a want of punctuality 
in commencing Lectures at the appoint- 
ed hour; the consequence of which is, 
that a good deal of the student’s time iz 
often thrown away, and his arrangements 
unnecessarily interfered with. We are 
aware that professional duties sometimes 
render it impossible for a Lecturer to at- 
tend precisely at the appointed hour, but 
whenever any delay can be foreseen, we 
think it would be mach better to post- 
pone the Lecture, and to give a season- 
able notice of the Postponement to the 
class. The other point of which our 
Correspondents complain, is one which 
appears to us to be of far greater import- 
ance, as it affects the interests of the stu- 
dent, and that is, the practice into which 
some Lecturers have fallen, of extending 
their Lectares considerably beyond the 
accustomed limit of one hour. 


precisely those who will feel the greatest 
degree of weariness and exhaustion by 
its unreasonable protraction. 

Sir Astley Cooper, the most popular 
Lecturer, perhaps, who ever addressed 
a medical class, managed this matter with 
admirable jndgment and tact. He almost 
invariably closed the Lecture at the end 
of the hour, and if the conclusion hap- 
pened to be abrupt, with reference to the 
subject he was discussing, he was in the 
habit of recapitulating such points as 
might be necessary for its complete elu- 
cidation at the commencement of the next 
Lecture. Nothing could be more strik- 
ing, and, in some respects, more ludi- 
crous, than the effect of an opposite prac- 
tice during the last course of Lectures Sir 
Astley delivered. Mr. Green had a few 
Lectures to deliver on the Eye, during 
the absence of Sir Astley, and as he span 
a yarn an hour and a half long, he was, 
to use a parliamentary phrase, coughed 
down by the class. In vain did Mr. 
Green state with a pathos that ought 
to have disarmed hostility, that he was 
only allowed to deliver a certain nam- 

ber of Lectures, and that he could 

not get through the subject, unless he 

were permitted to trespass longer than 

usual apon their time ; at the expi- 

ration of the hour ennui got the better of 

charity ; catarrh became the order of the 


satisfied that oral instruction camnot be 


night, and twanging nostrils, and labour- 
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ing lungs proclaimed the impatience of | your time to enter into any discussion of 


the class. 

We are afraid that many Lecturers 
have not as valid an excuse as Mr. Green, 
for wedging a subject within a given 
number of Lectures, for there are few 
who are satisfied with delivering a single 
course of Lectures in the season. We 
shanld be sorry to see the example of the 
Borough Students imitated in other quar- 
ters, but we are persuaded that Lecturers 
will best consult the interests of the sta- 
dents by limiting the duration of each 
Lecture to one hour. The difference 
which the strict observance of this rule 
will make, in respect to the time required 
for delivering the whole Course, will be 
bat trifling, and ought not to weigh with 
the teacher in comparison with the in- 
terests of his pupils. 


MUSEUM AT ST. THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—As you have thonght fit to pub- 
lish a Memorial from Messrs. Key and 
Bransby Cooper, which contains charges 
affecting my character, I anticipate, from 


your boasted impartiality, an insertion 
umber 


of the following reply in an early 
of your Journal. 


Yours, 


Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, 
Oct. 20th, 1825. 


J. H. G. 


TO THE GRAND COMMITTEE OF 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPIPAL. 


Gentlemen, 


the inferences which the Memortalists 
may have drawn, on the contrary sappo- 
sition ; and I proceed, therefore, at once 
to the question of their truth or false- 
hood. For this purpose I shall quote se- 
parately each clause of the Memorial 
containing the alleged fact that I propose 
to examine, and place immediately after 
it the proper comment. 


Quot. 1st—‘* In the year 1792, Sir 
Astiey Cooper was admitted by Mr. Cline, 
senior, to a share in the “* Anatomica! 
Lectures.” 

At the period when Sir Astley Cooper 
was admitted a partner with Mr. Cline, 
the reputation of the school was so great, 
that more pupils attended his class than 
that of any preceding or contemporary 
Lecturer in London. This partnership 
with Mr. Cline gave to Sir Astley C 

a character, from which his fame and 
fortune originated. 


Quot. 2d.—* Sir Astley Cooper then 
admitted Mr. Green to half the Anatomi- 
cal Lectures, Mr. Cline receiving from 
Mr. Green 1000/. for the gy Bey the 
Museum.” At another part, “ The only 
person who has derived any pecuniary 
advantage from the transfer of the pro- 
perty is Mr. Cline, who has received 
2000/.” 


The true statement is, that Sir Astley 
Cooper, and not Mr. Cline, received 
1000/. from me for the moiety of the Ma- 
seum. Mr. Cline, senior, did, indeed, re- 
ceive 10001. from Sir Astley Cooper at 
the same time, but it was, as the executor 
of Mr. Cline, junior, according to articles 
of agreement. It is upon this transac- 
tion that the misrepresentation is found- 
ed, that Mr. Cline, senior, received 20001. ; 
the fact being, that he received the last 
mentioned 1000/., only as an executor; 
and, according to the terms uf the same 
agreement, Sir Astley Cooper is now en- 
titled to receive 1000/. from me. This 
beieg paid, Sir Astley Cooper, indeed, 
wiii have received 2000/., but Mr. Cline, 
senior, in his own right, only 1000/. 
Quot. 3d.—* He (Sir Astley Cooper) 
brought the whole of his own private 


collection.” 
Sir Astley Cooper, according to an ar- 


A Memorial has been presented to| ticle of the agreement between Mr. Henry 


you by Mr. Charles Aston Key and Mr. 
Bransby Cooper, importing that I have 
acted unfairly, and contrary to an express 
agreement, in withholding the moiety of 
the Museum from Sir Astley Cooper’s 
Nephews. 

If the allegations of the Memorial can 


Cline and himself, could not form a af 
vate collection, It is therein specified, 
that all preparations made by either par 
shall be considered a joint pro . It 
is to be observed, also, that Sir 

Cooper’s preparations had been already 
incorporated with the original collection 


be proved untrue, it would be a waste of 


when f became a partner, and Sir 
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, in consideration of 1000/., put 
possession of moiety of the 
whole, without reserve. 

ot. 4th.—** The collection of prepa- 
rations, at the period when Sir Astiey 
Cooper was admitted a partner, was very 
limited. It has since increased two-fold, 
chiefly by the individual exertions of Sir 
Astley Cooper.” 

I am willing to admit that Sir Astley 
Cooper hasaugmented the collection of 
preparations. Bnt the Memorialists 
ought likewise to have “distinctly stated, 
that ntmerons other additions had been 
made, especially by Mr. Henry Cline, 
whose labours, during twenty years, 
greatly enriched the collection, aud in- 
creased the number of preparations ; till 
his rising reputation, unfortunately for 
the profession of Surgery, was arrested 
by a premature death. The Memorialists 
ought, likewise, to have stated, that the 
original collection had been lesseved and 
deteriorated, principally by the use that 
Sir Astley Cooper made of the prepara. 
tions, during the “ thirty-three years” 
that he was a teacher. 

Quot. 5th.—* The object of this collec- 
tion was to illustrate his Lectures on Sur- 


o such object was ever specified, nor 
can the tet be inferred from the use 
hitherto made of the Museum, the prepa 
rations having been used indiscriminately 
to illustrate the Lectures cn Anatomy, 
as well as those on Surgery. 

Quot. 6th.—* Without any remunera- 
tion, he finally resigned to Mr. Green and 
Mr. Key the largest surgical class.” 

Certainly without any specific gratuity, 
bat not without an equivalent. 1 bad as- 
sisted Sir Asiley Cooper in that course of 
Lectures, for several years, without any 
remuneration ; I had given a large por- 
tion of Sir Astley Cooper's share of the 
Anatomical Lectures withont remunera- 
tion, and I had tanght in the Dissecting 
Room during many years, for Sir Astley 
Cooper's benefit, without remuneration. 
It was not, therefore, unreasonable, that 
I should expect some requital for my 
labours. Theretore, without’ adverting 
to the fact, that Sir Astley Cooper had 
two relations, whom he was anxious that 
I should assist ; and without inquiring 
whether, in the event of Sir Astiey 
Cooper’s retirement, if the interests of 
Mr. Key and Mr. Green bad been in op- 
position, the claims of Mr. Key were 
such as to have insured him the support 
of the Committee, to the exclusion of Mr. 
Green, I apprehend, that the clause above 
quoted fails in showing, that I am under 


any obligations to Sir Astley Cooper for 
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Qust. Tth:—“ He 
gave half of 
Mr. Green.” 

IT had presumed, on the enone that 
I had succeeded Mr. Henry Cline by the 
election of the Committee of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and I certainly should have been 
surprised, if Sir Astley r had op- 
posed Mr. Cline’s nephew. But it so 
happened, at that juncture, that there 
was no other person who could have been 
a candidate: and I apprehend, from the 
large share of the course which I had 
given before my election, that Sir Astley 
Cooper’s engagements would not have 
permitted him to undertake the whole. 

. 8th.—“ It should be observed 
that with the history of the morbid pre- 
parations, just referred to, Mr. Green is 
for the most part unacquainted.” 

Having had the opportunity of bearing 
Sir Astley Cooper illustrate his Lectures 
by means of these preparations, I must of 
course be possessed of all the informa- 
tion which he thought necessary to com- 
municate for that . But it is 
true, that with the history and explana- 
tion of many specimens I am at present 
anacquainted ; but I cannot doubt that 
Sir Astley Cooper's sense of justice will 
induce him to supply an omission long 
complained of, and that he will not con- 
sider his engagements fulfilled, by de- 
livering to me, in consideration of the 
sum of 2000/., only the bottles and their 
contents, without the explanation, which 
gives them value. 

I thus conclude the examination of the 
first part of the Memorial, and I trast 
that have fully shown that Sir Astley 
Cooper has no ground of accusation 
against me, or cause for complaint, re- 
specting the disposal of his property, or 
the arrangement of his pecuniary inte- 
rests, on his retirement from St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 

I now proceed to the second part of 
the Memorial, viz. the alleged hardship 
of the situationm of Sir Astley Cooper's 
Nephews: this having been made the 
vehicle of an imputation most injurious to 
my character, of having intrigued to ex- 
clade them from the Hospital, and to ap- 
propriate unjustly a moiety of the Mu- 
seum, contrary to an express agreement, 
according to which they claim it as their 
property. 

Quot. 9th.—“ Mr. Branaby Cooper went 
to Sir Asiley Cooper, who was at that 
time ill in the country, by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Green, to advise him at 
once to send in his resignation.” 

I did on: recommend Mr. Bransby 
ooper to advise Sir Astley to 
send te his resignation the 


at once. 
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I gave advice, which was whoily 
, that the step should not be 


contrary. 
neglected 
taken without due precaution. The facts 


are mm | these :—In consequence of a 
message I had received from Sir Astiey 
Cooper, I waited upon the Treasurer of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, in order to com- 
municate Sir Astley Caoper’s inability to 
the Lectures, and recommend 

Bransby Casper as successor, 
The Treasurer informed me that no ar- 
ran t could be made, until he had 
received Sir Astley Cooper's resignation. 
The result of this conversation I made 
known to Mr. Bransby Cooper, and re- 
commended him to go i iately to Sir 
Astley Cooper, in order to acquaint him 
with these particulars, and that a Com- 
mittee would be held in a day or two, at 
which his, election might be settled, But 
I advised him at the same time, if he 
brought Sir Astley ’s resignation, 
on no aecount to send it in to the Com- 
mittee, but to place ‘it in the hands of 
Mr. Harrison, of Guy’s Hospital, who 
wonld be the fittest person to introduce 
the business, and conduct it to the de- 
sired result. 

Quoet. 10th.—* But Sir Astley Cooper 
wrote to Mr. Green, saying, he would 
not resign the Lectureship, but upon con- 
dition that his share of the Museum 
should become the property of. bis Ne- 
phews, Mr. Key and Mr. Bransby ' 
to which Mr. Green readily acceded.’ 

It will scarcely be believed, that an as- 
sertion, like this, should be entirely with- 
out foundation. Nevertheless, it is most 
certain, that I never received any letter 
or writing from Sir Astley Cooper im- 
porting “ that he would not resign, but 
upon condition that his share of the Mu- 
seum should become the property of his 

ws.” I could not, therefore, ac- 

le to what had not been proposed. It 
will be observed, likewise, that Sir Astley 
Cooper is made to say that, “‘ he would 
not resign but npon condition,” as if I 
had been desirous to bargain for his re- 
tirement, I never wished, nor ever could 
wish, Sir Astley Cooper to resign; as the 
change must have been unfavourable to 
my interests. I should have been glad 
to have still bad the assistance of his emi- 
neat talents as a teacher, and the advan- 
tage of having his name, so long esta- 
blished in public favour, conjoined with 
my owa; and I must have expected, as 
the event indeed proved, that his sudden 
and ilj-explained retirement, would give 
to the pupils and their 
riends. 

Quet, Of Mr, Green's friend- 
ship Mr, Reanshy Cooper could Lave no 
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Cooper, relying on the faith of Mr. Green’s 


ha 


appointment, sent 


any 
that Mr. Bransby Cooper has had some 


ship, and that I di 


romise, that Mr, Bransby Cooper should 
ve his cordial support in obtaining the 
his resignation. 

These observations, if introdnced for 
» must be intended to imply, 


to doubt my friend- 


not keep the promise 
on the faith of which Sir Astley Cooper 
had relied.—If such be the of 
the clauses quoted above, this is my an- 
swer: 
In the beginning of the season of | 
at the solicitation of Sir Astley Coo 
agreed that Mr. Bransby Cooper s 
give a few Anatomical Lectures, in order 
to facilitate his election, at some subse- 
uent period, to the Anatomical Chair. 
Xt the commencement of the second 
course, in the spring of 1825, Sir Astley 
Cooper suddenly left town, at the same 
time communicating to me his intention 
of not lectarin in, and expressing his 
wishes that Mr. Bransby Cooper should 
immediately receive the appointment of 
Lecturer on Anatomy. Now, although 
this arrangement was different to that 
which had been proposed, or which J had 
meant to accede to, yet nevertheless I 
t nt myself bound in honour to give 
Mr. Cooper my in ob- 
taining the appointment. is I faith- 
fully did, and performed more than my 
promise had bound me to. Over the Trea- 
surer and Committee, who had the gift of 
the Lectureship, I had no control; but 
when the Treasurer persisted in the ap- 
pointment of another gentleman, I gave 
the best proof of my sincerity in promot- 
ing the interests of Sir Astley Cooper's 
Nephew, by pew | to forego one-third 
of the profits I had hitherto received, in 
order that Mr. Bransby Cooper might be 
admitted to an equal share with myself. 
And I dare assert, that to my efforts in 
Mr. Bransby Cooper’s behalf, and to the 
interest I took in his success, the Memo- 
rialists owe it, that they have even a pre- 
text for their present charge. 
I have thought it right to explain these 
circumstances, in order to meet fully any 
charge of duplicity, which may be im- 
plied in the numbered paragraph quoted 
above. This is the more necessary, asthe 
Treasurer of Guy’s made a statement to 
some of my own pupils, which was p ob 
licly repeated in the Theatre of St 
Thomas’s Hospital, that the Committee™ 
had been informed, “ That Mr. Cline and. 
Mr. Green recommended Mr. South as 
the more eligible candidate ;” and it may 
not be generally known, that the Trea- 
surer of St. Thomas’s Hospital has dis- 
tinctly contradicted this alleged recem- 


reason subsequen 


Beason to doubt,” Farther, Sir Astley 
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mendation. In every point I kept my 
prone and performe¢ more than could 
ve been reasonably expected of me. 

- Bat had Mr. Bransby Cooper any rea~- 
son to doubt of my friendship? I answer, 
not before he chose most wantonly to 
break the bond asunder, and adopt a line 
of cendact incompatible with its conti- 
naance. Mr. Bransby Cooper, growing 

i at the delay ia the attainment 
of .bis wishes, suddenly retired from the 
demonstrations, and peter refused to 
teach in the dissecting-room at a time 
when the pupils most needed his services. 
He at the same time incited the papils to 


address a memorial to the Treasurers of 


the two Hospitals, and thus gave ocra- 
sion to a Paper which must have been 
supposed offensive to me, since it de- 
scribes the anatomical school as in a dis- 
organized and inefficient state, and which 
Paper was nevertheless thought worthy 
to be entered upon the minutes of the 
Committee of Guy’s Hospital. Nor was 
this the only effect of making the Pupils 
a party in the question then agitated. It 
tended to divert their attention most in- 
juvionsly from their pursuits and studies ; 
and its object was evidently that of rais- 
ing a party, in order to support an oppo- 
sition school at te ospital, then 
already planned. From this time, in- 
deed, Mr. Bransby Cooper had no reason 


to doubt that our friendship was at ap 
end 


Quot. 12th.—“ As Mr. Key had no 
longer the means of illustrating his sur- 
gical lectures, he had no alternative but 
that of resigning at St. Thomas’s.” 

This is the last of the assertions that 
require a reply from me. And my an- 
swer is, that Mr. Key had the means of 
illustrating his surgical lectures, as he 
was never denied the use of the Museum; 
and might, with my free consent, have 
become possessor of the moiety of the 
collection, had Sir Astley Cooper thought 
fit to give ittohim. Mr. Key voluntarily 
withdrew himself from the lectures, and 
thereby deprived himself of the acvan- 
tages of a Museum, which was intended 
for the benefit of the School of Anatomy 
and Surgery at St. Thomas's Hospital. 

After this exposure of the grounds upen 
which the Memorial of Mr. Charles Aston 
Key and Mr. Bransby Cooper is founded, 
it remains now only that I should furnish 
an answer to the main question, tor which 
avowedly their application has been made, 
viz. whether a moiety of the Museum 
ought to be given up to Sir Astley Cooper, 
or his Nephews? 

There are three grounds cnly upon 
which this claim can be supported : 1. That 


2. That the Nephews have a claim, ‘by 
virtue of an alleged contract with me. 
3. That it might be properly conceded as 
a favour. 

It will not be necessary to enter here 
upon the sabject of Sir Astley Cooper's 
legal claim, because this point is now un- 
der investigation by an able and eminent 
solicitor, appoin by Guy’s Hospital, 
whose assiduity and kaowledge will fully 
demonstrate the legal title, if it exist: 
and moreover, as this point must be ulti- 
mately decided elsewhere, and before 
other tribunals, the discussion would be 
here premature. At the same time, I 
not only have no objection, but I should 
wish, that, for the information of the 
Committee, the correspondence between 
Mr. Freshfield and myself should be laid 
before them. 

On the second ground, now first taken 
op, that the Memorialists have a claim by 
virtae of a compact between Sir Astley 
Cooper and myself, a single remark wiil 
suffice. It is asserted, that “ Sir Astley 
Cooper wrote to me, saying, he 
not resign the Lectureship, but con- 
dition that his share of the seum 
should become the property of his Ne- 
phews, Mr. Key and Mr. Bransby Cooper, 
to which Mr. Green readily acceded.” 
Now I again most unequivocally deny 
having received any writing or message 
to that effect, and could not, therefore, 
accede to what had not been proposed. 
It is most certain, that no such condition 
was ever reqnired or acteded to. But it 
will be asked, perhaps, whether the Mu- 
seum had never been previously the sub- 
ject of arrangement between Sir Astley 
Cooper and myself, in the event of his 
retiring from the lectares ? I am perfect- 
ly willing to admit, that I had given my 
consent to the introdaction of Sir Ast’ 
Cooper’s Nephews to the lectares, a 
that F had made no objection toSir Astley 
Cooper’s proposal of dividing his mote 
of the Museum between them. In mel, 
as the Museum was formed for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the lectures, no rea- 
sonable objection could have been made 
to the l, and certainly no desiré 
existed on my part to deprive then of the © 
benefit arising from the use of the colles- 
tion, Bot it eannot be for one moment 
supposed, that I should be guilty of the 
absurdity of depriving myself of the use 
of any part of the Museum, by consent- 
img, that it should be removed from St. 
Thomas’s Hospital; nor will Sir Astley 
Pama contend, that he ever proposed 
the arrangement, except upon the sup- 
position that his Nephews were to leeture 
ital, and that. the 


Sir Astley Cooper has a legal claim. 


at St. Thomas's 
appointment 


of Lecturer, and the posses- 


sion of the Museum, were to be insepa- 
rably conjoined. It is therefore clear, 
that the Nephews of Sir Astley Cooper 
have no claim upon me for a moiety of 
the Museum, by virtue of any alleged 
contract, or even of an implied assent. 
We have now then only to consider, 
whether the possession of half the collec- 
tion might be conceded as a favour? But 
the answer to this question is superseded 
by the fact, that it has never been asked 
as a favour, but demanded as a right, 
and that instead of conciliatory measures, 
the most offensive mode of enforcing the 
supposed right has been resorted to, ac- 
companied by acts of hostility, which 
ought to preclude any rational expecta- 
tion of favour. 
I trust, Gentlemen, that I have now 
— that the Memorial uf Mr. 
Aston Key and Mr. Bransby 
Cooper is unworthy of any other notice, 
than that which a series of groundless 
allegations, made and circulated to the 
injury of the character of another, is sure 
to receive from every honourable mind. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Josern Henry Green. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Sept. 15, 1825. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


TRANSFUSION. 
[From a Correspondent.] 


On Monday, October 17, the discussion 
on the case of Transfusion was renewed 
at this Society, according to the notice 
ven in number 111 of this publication. 
consequence of that intimation a most 
Rumerous meeting of the members took 
; the room was crowded, the num. 


assembled being much greater than | had 


at meeting for a number of years. 
After the minutes of the preceding 
Gordon 


meeting had been read, Dr Smith 


* As we do not often attend the Medi- 
cal Society, and as our time is of much 
importance, we consider ourselves under 

at obligations to Dr. Smith, by his in- 

ng ws that its members are in the 
habit of uttering such crude and uncon- 
nected things, that even upon such an 
and after a week’s 
“ sweat of brain,” he considered it 
necesyary to warn them lest they should 
commit themselves. Several of the mem- 
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cautioned the Society against mak 
observations,” as an 
the preceding discussion had found its 
way into a “* certain medical periodical.” 
A quarter of an hour having ela a 
Dr. Uwins felt alarmed, lest the silence 
of the Society should be construed into 
fear of publicity ; he, therefore, with his 
** still small voice” broke the silence 
a few unintelligible sounds. Al 
we suey. regret the loss of the pur- 
port of Dr. U.’s observations, yet we con- 
sole ourselves with tlie reflection in 
Gray’s E 
* Full many a flower is born to blush 


nnseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.” 


It is said, the toad’s head, however 
ansightly and unseemly, nevertheless 
contains a jewel of the brightest water ; 
it was even thus with Dr. Uwins’ sen- 
tences, for, although unmeaning, they 

ssessed the talismanic power of excit- 
ing discussion, It was again asserted, 
that the operation of transfa-ion, even 
with human blood, was an old one, and 
that it had been repeatedly tried in 
France ; in proof of this ‘* Heister’s Sur- 
gery” was adduced. 

To this it was replied, that Heister’s 
observations were directed to the injec- 
tion of medicinal substances into the 
veins, as well as the transiusion of blood; 
and that, according to his own statement, 
the inferences he drew were from the 
experiments instituted in Paris, where 
it appeared the operation had only beew 
performed in five cases, (and not 500, as 
was asserted,) and that the results of 
these cases were far from being unfa- 
vourable. 

One gentleman thonght, that if the 
operation in the case before the Society 
had been of any service, it was by coun- 
teracting the effects of the cpinm (160 
drops of the tincture) which the patient 

en. 


bers said, privately, they thought Dr. 
Smith (more especially as he is so weil 
versed in jurisprudence) ought to have 
been a little more modest, and to have 
recollected the beau iful command,— 
* Judge not, lest thou be judged.” It 
seems, however, that,—** Con-cience 
makes cowards of us all.” We have good 
reason to believe Dr. S. was the author 
of the obnoxious and crude article on 
Accoucheurs and general Practitioners, 
which appeared in the Medical Mauso- 
leum of Jemmy Copland, and which that 
clumsy Aberdeenshire-man was obliged 
to retract with all speed. 


or“ 
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To this 
160 drops 
hibited at three doses, yet, as the woman 
was repeatedly vomi the probability 
was, that a great part of it was brought 
up again, and none had been given some 
honrs previons to the operation. 

A doubt was suggested, whether trans- 
fusion, in these cases, might not be at- 
tended with effects. The patient 
was undoubtedly suffering from inanition, 
and the blood, therefore, must be col- 
lected in the right side of the heart; 
might not the injection, therefore, of 
much blood increase the difficulty of 
transmission. 

In answer to this it was stated, that 


imagined ; ng tha 
had, the stimulus of the injected blood 
might excite the heart to overcome this 
obstruction. If this obstraction really 
existed, and if more blood would _ 
increase it, then it is evident no nut 
ment should be administered, for the 


“ The moon hath gather’d oft her 
monthly store 

Of light, and oft indarkness left the sky, 

Since Monnema a growing burthen bore 

Of life and hope. appointed weeks 


go by ; 
To help: but humon she needed none. 
A few short throes endured with scarce 
a cry 
Upon the bank she laid her new bora 


son 
Then slid into the stream, and bathed, 
and all was done.” 


Your obedient servant, 
“ A RusticaTep Huspanp.” 


chyle must pass into the t 
the heart before it can get 
rial system, 

We have thus given an imparti 
count of the arguments on both sides of 
the question ; they are certainly ill 
calculated to influence such a man as 
Dr. Blundell. 


QUOTATIONS. 


We 
attempt at quotation made by one of our 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—I am aware that your colamns 
are seldom devoted to works of mere lite. 


qui trans mare currunt.” 

* Quotations,” observed the celebrated 
Beau Brommel, “ are, in language, what 
clocks are in a silk stocking. 
is to communicate our ideas, 
and nobody can wear a leg without a silk 


rature or taste ; but I cannot help calling| Stocking. I am free to say,” continned 
your attention and that of your numerous | Brommel, with a candour which always 
readers to a passage in the last poem of | distinguished him, “ that the silk stock- 
our great Laureate, (especially great in| ing will do well enough without clocks, 
his own estimation,) in which he states an| but I invariably expire whenever I see a 
interesting fact, and hazards an opinion, | Clock with a hole in it.” 
doubtiess worthy of investigation. We have adverted to our Correspon - 
It is a matter of regret to most men | dent's intended quotation, chiefly because 
that, as often as their wives a little |it concerns our friend Mr. Travers, who 
novice into the world, senten banish- | might, perhaps, get the thing explained 
ment for a month is recorded against| ‘to him, and triumph at our supposed ac- 
them; of the propriety of which [ will|q%iescence in a blunder. Apropos of cor- 
not pretend to decide; but it appears| rections! Our nerves are none of the 
that in the New World, the theatre of so| Weakest, as sensitive people will readily 
much enterprise, better management pre- | believe, since we live to record the fact, 
vails on the occasions above alluded to,| that Brommell’s elegant axiom—“ no- 
as we may infer from “ a Tale of Para-| body can wear a leg without a silk stock~ 
guay” by Doctor Southey, in which he| ing,” was brought by the Printer’s 
sketches the life of an interesting female | devil, corrected into “ can wear 
of unsophisticated habits and manners. | 4 silk stocking without a leg. 
See canto 1, 27th stanza, 


J 
| 
I will not occupy the time of your 
: : —— readers by dwelling on the prominent 
the circulation in this case was not, at any/| points of this subject ; feeling assured 
period, wholly stopped, the blood could, | that the philosophical obstetric lecturer 
therefore, not be so obstructed as had | a+ Gay’s will take an early opportunity 
of discussing the topic for the instruction 
of his pupils and the public. 
stand in our Correspondent’s letter, are— 
“* Qui mare terram transmutant, animam 
non mutant”; the passage meant to be 
— | quoted is—“* Coelam, non animum mutant, 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Epidemic Smati Pox. 

Tue variolous epidemie still eaptinues 
to rage at Paris, and an extraordinary 
Sitting of the Royal Academy ef Medi- 
cine was held on the 20th of September 
tod receive, and take into cansideration, 
the Report of the Commission on Vacci- 
nation. This Report will be read with 
the greatest interest, as it tends’ to give 
additioval confirmation to the efficacy of 
vaccination, and to add fresis lustre to 
the name of our immortal countryman 
JENNER. 


The Report was divided info four parts. 
Tn the first part M. Moreau, the reporter, 
after paying a just to the me- 

“mory of Jenner, proceeded to detail the 
means which had been adopted to pro- 
pagate this invaluable discovery, and the 
difficulties which the Committee of Vacei- 
nation had to encounter. 

The second past of the Report detailed 
the measures adopted by the different au- 
spread the benefits of vacci- 

on, to counteract popular preju- 
dices and the negligence of 
Prefect, the Marquis de Foresta, had 
caused a youth, whe had lost his sight 
trom the small pox, to be led through 
the streets with a scroll, stating the cause 
of bis blindness. A number of priests 
learned the mode of vaceinating ; sehool- 
niasters.and midwives also performed the 
peration with 3 whele corps of 
the army were vaecimated, and se suc- 
cesstul were the résuits produced by this 
zeal and activity, that, in 1824, the num- 
ber of individuals vaceinated amounted 
te 430,557, that is, $9,943 more than in 


communicated by 
in the Department of the Cét 
A vaccine pustule suddenly broke out in 
the arm of a lady, at the spot where she 
had been vaccinated, without success, 
twenty years before. (Symptoms of incre- 
dulity in the assembly.) This lady wished 
to have her child vaccinated with the mat- 
ter of this pustule, but the operation was 
not performed. 
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{the two disorders, the small pox has 


been greatly mitigated vaccination. 
Io the Department of A » &@ physi- 
eian vaccinated, with suecess, an indivi- 


dual who had been vaccinated six months 
before. These secondary eruptions from 
vaccination have been observed in other 


laces. 
A still more extraordinary case was 


M. Barre, a 
e- — 


Tt appears, from a great nomber of 


cases, that the vaccine matter taken from 
subjects labouring under the itch, mea- 
sles, and even the small 
produeed any thing but healthy vaccine 
pustules. A woman, 85 years of age, 
the subject af confluent small pox, was 
vaccinated ; the operation succeeded, 
and the matter taken from the vac- 
cine pustules served to vaccinate seve- 
ral 
less, the opinion of certain persons, who 


x, has never 


children with suecess. Neverthe- 


hink that the vaccine has degenerated, 


has been supposed, this year, to have re- 
ceived some degree of confirmation. The 
numerous cases of varioloid eruptions in 
vaccinated individuals, observed in En- 
gland, in Holland, in the United States, 
and in France, have given rise to the 
question, whether the vaccine fluid has 
lost its energ 
The Commi 
the discussion of this question, and it re- 
mains convinced, that all the fucts alleged 
against the 
only to give te 


be of M. Valentin, u 
epidemic of this kind, proves t 
cases of supposed variolous eruptions, 
after vaccination, when well examined, 


and its preservative virtue. 
Ba has entered fairly into 


cacy of vaccination tend 
confirmation to its 


the 


reduce themselves either to simple vari- 


1823. 
The third part of the Report states the | celle, or ll pox, in subjects who have 
atomalies vahich have been observed in | not been @Poperly vaecinated. 


the effects of vaccimation. The eruption 
of the * was retarded in some 
persons till the 8th, 15th, amd 20th day, 
and in some instances for a period of six 
weeks ; in some individuals vaecination 
has been performed as many as seven 
and eight times, without producing any 
effect. The small pox has eften made its 
appearance a few days after vaccination, 
and has taken its course sigvaltaneonsly 
with the disease produced by vaccination, 


but in all these cases of the coincidence |\self. It is evident, therefore, 


A memoir of M. Pascalis, physician at 
New York, confirmed by the information 
furnished by the French Consul, proves, 
thatin the epidemic of this kind, which 
raged at Philadelphia in 1823, ont of 
148 patients, 47 who had been vaccinated 
all recovered, while of eight, who had had 
the natural small pox before, or who had 
been inoculated, four died; from which 
it appears that vaceimation is a better 
preservative tham even the small it- 

no 
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rational objection can be raised against | persons 


vaccination, and that if this great dis- 
covery has never had more resistance to 
encounter than at the present period, 


its efficacy has nevet been more trium- | epi 


phantly established. 
The fourth part of the Report is oecu- 
with details relative to arrangements 


_ for the distribution of the prizes given to 


vaccinators by the Government, which 
are merely of local interest. 

M. Bourdois de la Rothe, the Presi- 
dent, having inquired whether any mem- 
ber wished to ébserve upon the Report 

M. Hard. I recollect when the Re- 

yort of the Commission was discussed 
ast year, a member protested itist 
the omission of certain facts relative to 
the appearance of small pox after vacci- 
bation, and it was then decided, that in 
tlcir Report of this year the Commission 
should make known all the cases of this 
kind which might be communicated to 
them. I wish to know, then, whether 
any well-authenticated fact of this kind 
has come to the knowledge of the Com: 
mission, for they make no mention of any 
such case in their Report. 

M. Moreau observed, that the com- 
mission had received a vast number of 
documents on all points connected with 
the subject of vaccination ; mass was 
so voluminous that they had been obliged 
in their report to co’ themselves to 
general results. 

M. Gerardin asked whether the report 
they had just heard, was such as they had 
aright toexpect. For two years com-~- 
ee had been made in Paris of vario- 
oid eruptions occurring in vaccinated 
individuals. In the month of Angust 
last, the variolous epidemic raged with 
such violence in Paris, that in a single 
arrondissement 165 deaths had occurred, 
two-thirds of which were the result of 
emall-pox ; he estimated the number of 

ons who had died of that disease in 
the capital at +00. Of this number many 
were said to have been vaccinated, 
although undoubtedly in many cases these 
unfortunate results might be attributed 
to the insufficient performance of that 
operation. He was persuaded, however, 
that small-pox would appear in many 
cases where the individuals had been pro- 
perly vaccinated, and he was satisfied 
that the Academy would come sooner or 
later to the same opinion. 

M. Moreau replied, that the report 
just read referredto the year 1824, and not 
1825. Within the last eight or ten years 
avery considerable population, belonging 
to the operative classes, had come to 
Paris from the provinces, without having 
been vaccinated, and it was to these 


that the introduction of tlre sniall- 
pox was to be attributed. They formed a 
focus for the spreading of this disease. 

M. Breschet said that the vartiolons 
demic of this year had excited the 
attention of the authorities. The report 
of the Prefect of police confirmed the 
statement of the last speaker, that the 
introduction of small-pox was attributa- 
ble to a floating population in Paris, of 
about 50,000 individuals, belonging chiefly 
to the operative classes. The number of 
persons who had died of small-pox 
was, however, in his opinion, greatly 
exaggerated ; he did not believe that out 
of the hospitals more than 260 persons 
had died of that disease. 

M. Renauldin observed that in the 
floating population which had been just 
alluded to, there were no women, and 
yet a number of women had been attack- 
ed by small-pox. 

To this sagacions remark it was stated 
in reply, that the women might have 
canght the disease of the men, who 
introduced it. 

On the question for the adoption of the 

rt, being put, 

« Guersent opposed it. The main 
question, said he, whieh is now before as, 
is to ascertain whether smali-pox can 
appear in subjects who have been pro- 
perly vaccinated. I demand the adjourn- 
ment of the adoption of the report, and 
the continuation of the discussion at the 
next sitting. 

This question was put and carried. 


Sitting of the 21th September. 


The discussion commenced on the 13th 
of September, on the cauterisation of 
varioloas pustules, by a solution of the 
nitrate of silver, proposed by M. Serres, 
was resamed this day. 

M. Serres replied at considerable length 
to the objections which had been made to 
his plan, on the ground of its endangering 
the life of the patient, by preventing the 
further eruption of variolous pustules on 
the surface. He maintained that the 
danger of small-pox was proportionate 
to the number of pustules, and that by 
checking or preventing the eruption of 
pustules, the danger of the disease was 
proportionally diminished. In support 
of this opinion he quoted several passages 
from Sydenham, whom he characterised 
as an oracle in the treatment of variolons 
disease. 

M. Hasson observed, that one of his 
colleagues, M. Asselin, cauterized the pus- 
tules in three cases at the Hotel Dieu, 


nd the three ts all died. (S 


in 
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not mean to say that the result in these 
cases was attributable to the ectrotic me- 
thod, for this year a great number of va- 
riolous patients died, whatever mode of 
treatment was resorted to. One circum- 
stance, however, was remarkable; he 
had detached the face of a patient, who 
died a month after cauterization, and the 
hollow scars were as visible as if no such 
operation had been performed. M. Hus- 
son exhibited the preparation to the As- 
sembly. 

M. Lisfrane observed, that the forma- 
tion of scars depended on the time at 
which the eauterization was performed. 
If the operation were deferred until the 
pustules were considerably developed, 
and an excavation made by suppuration, 
it was evident that the formation of scars 
could not be prevented. They would be 
prevented, however, if the parts were 
cauterized early. It was replied, that in 
this case the patient had been cauterized 
on the second or third day. 

M. ae mentioned a curious fact, 
which had been communicated to him by 
one of his colleagnes, M. Maury. This 
physician, in order to ascertain whether 
canterization would prevent the forma- 
tion of scars, canterized, at the Hospital 
St. Louis, four variolous patients, ou one 
side of the face only. e patients ge! 
well, but the scars exist, without any dif- 
ference, on both sides of the face. M 
Guersent remarked, that wherever he 
had employed the solution of the nitrate 
of silver recommended by M. Serres, he 
had failed to suppress the pustules, and 
prevent scars, whereas the employment 
of solid nitrate of silver, introduced into 
the pustule itself, according to the plan 
recommended by M. Bretonneau, had 
been attended with complete success. 

M. Serres replied, that he had never at- 
tached much importance to the disap- 
pearance of the scars. Considering the 
extraordinary virulence of the variolous 
epidemic, it was not surprising that the 
ectrotic method had been comparatively 
less successful this year than at former 


8. 

PL Léveillé stated to the Academy, 
that a patient who had died after caute- 
rization, exhibited scars as deep as they 
would have been had no such operation 
been performed. 

. Serres lost*—(great agitation in 
the chamber.) 


. * Ika été dit, que M. Serres avoit perdu 

The French word “ perdu’’ has here an 

equivoeal sense ; it may imply that M. 
his i Ep. 


Serres destroyed tients.— 
Tue 


‘ 


.| rests of science. 
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M. Magendie. The question before us_ 
is, whether the method of cauterization is 
useful or dangerous. I observe that no 
cases are cited except those which are 
unfavourable to it. If you harass in this 
way a physician who proposes a new re- 
medy, the question will not be the sooner 
elacidated. For my own part, I have 
resorted to cauterization in one instance, 
and I had reason tothink well of it. We 
ought to come here to state the facts 
which have come under our observation, 
without passion and withont animosity. 

M. Lisfranc demands again to be heard. 
(The agitation continues. 

M. Andral. What I said in the last 
Sitting, I said without any kind of ani- 
mosity. It was reported to me, that M. 
Serres had lost many patients; I commn- 
nicated this report to the Academy, and 
Iasked M. Serres to afford us some ex- 
planation. 

After some farther objurgatory diseus- 
sion, the agitation in the Chamber be- 
came extreme, and the President rang 
his bell. 

M. Dalmas. Amidst so many contra- 
dictory opinions, I think it will be better 
to wait for the results of time and experi- 
ence. I demand the closing of the discus- 


sion. 

M. Andral, junior. I think we should 
regard no interests here, except the inte- 
What has been said on 
this occasion, has, I am sure, been only 
said in a friendly way ; why then, resort 
to abuse and personalities? (Heve the 
agitation became extreme; loud cries of 
* Close the discussion.”’) 

The discussion was closed. 


Suicides. 

The number of suicides which came un- 
der the cognisance of the Prefecture of 
Police in Paris during the year 1824, 
amounted to 371: 239 men, and 132 we- 
men. 


Toxicology. 

Mr. Barry has lately read before the 
Royal Academy of Medicine, a paper on 
the resuit of the experiments he has 
made to prevent the death of animals, 
after the introduction of poisonous sub- 
stances within the cellular tissue. After 
having introduced strichnine, morphine, 
and hydrocyanie acid under the skin, and 
when the effects had begun to appear by 


.| positive symptoms, he applied cupping 


glasses upon the wounds, by which means 
the progress of the symptoms was ar- 
rested, and the fatal effects of the poison 
prevented. Experiments made with the 
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same doses of the several poisons exhi- 
bited under similar circumstances, but 
without the employment of cupping: 
glasses, terminated invariably the 
death of the animals. 


the 
Suppression of 


M. Gondret, ina letter addressed to the 
Editor of the Gazette de Santé, states a 
simple method, which he has employed 
successfully, for arresting aterine hemor- 
rhage. He applies on the back, between 
the shonlders, a dry oval cnpping-glass, 
the vertical diameter of which is from 
four to five inches, and the transverse 
diameter from two to three inches. He 
Jets it remain for half an hour or an hour; 
in general the hemorrhage stops, or is 
very considerably diminished in the space 
of a few minutes. The application of 
cupping-glasses, he observes, has also 
been found suecessful in diminishing im- 
moderate menstrual discharge.* 
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Some persons, indeed, nave been serions- 
ly disordered even from smelling these 
insects, or from having carried some of 
them in their pockets ; cases have even 
occurred in which individuals have been 
affected by only touching them.* The 
external use of them has produced bad 
consequences, and even death, while some 
persons have taken large doses of can- 
tharides without inconvenience. In Up- 
ond ee itis the practice to give 10t 

ies a day in treating a sort of bydro- 
phobic disease ; they occasion sweating 
and copious urine, which are followed by 
good effects. Wilbreck mentions a case 
of a woman who swallowed adrachm of 
cantharides, and who was restored by a 
suitable treatment. Lionet saw another 
woman who took three drachms by mis- 
take ; her life was saved, but she lost her 
senses. M. Amoreux gives a very inte- 
resting case of a young lady, the subject 
of Phthisis, to whom one of her female 
friends gave by mistake three drachms 
of cantharides in powder. As she felt a 
good deal of reluctance in taking the 
supposed medicine, her friend, to en- 
— her, swallowed a portion of it, 
and the patient then took the rest. The 
poison produced very different effects on 
the two young ladies, although nearly an 


Case of a man who recovered after having 
swallowed half an ounce of Cantharides 
By J. M. Fontenelle. 


The effects of poisonous substances are 
often surprisingly modified by the idio- 
cromecry of the persons who swallow 
m. Cardan mentions a case of an in- 
dividual who recovered after having 
swailowed an ounce of arsenic. 
Cantharides, 4 may be re- 
garded as one of the most violent poisons, 
do not always produce fatal effects. ¢ 


* The application ofa large cupping s 
to the breasts with a view of checking 
the menstrual discharge, is recommended 
in one of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates ; 
Tuvaxl ra ny BobdAn ‘emoxéew, 
ouciny ‘ws weylorny xpds Tods 
BadAe. Hippoc. Aphorism 50.—Ep, L. 

+ Contrad. Med. tract. 


¢ The most interesting particulars re- 
lative to cantharides may be fonnd in the 
following tracts : Sextus Platonicus, cap 
v.; Galenas, liber de simp]. Med. ; San- 
tes Ardoynus de Venenis; Mercurialis 
Lindestolphe; Grivinus; Stenzel Tox- 
icologia ; Rhasis de Cantharid.; G. Hoff- 
man Paralipomen ; Bartholini Hist. Anat. 
cent. 5.; Langii Epist. lib. 1. ; Acad. Nat. 
curios. decur, ann. 7 ; Miscelianea Nat. 
9 and 10; Ephem. Germ. 
ann. 


. oma quantity had been taken ; the friend 


the patient suffered only aslight ardor 
uring, and heat in the head, while the lat- 
ter was reduced to the last extremity by it. 


To this curious case I have to add the 
following :— 

Banot, a butcher’s apprentice, a robust 
youth of about 20 years of age, while at- 
tending his master who was ill of a fever, 
and who had been ordered to take two 
drachms of bark infused in wine every 
two hours, mixed up, by mistake, a 
packet containing half an ounce of can- 
tharides, which had been sent for the 
purpose of making a large blister. The 
patient, who had already taken several 
doses of the bark, felt some repugnance 
at taking this, and Banot, to encourage 
him, took it off himself. He was almost 
immediately seized with violent heat of 
urine, heat in the throat, and pain in the 
head. These symptoms increased, 
were followed by excessive sickness. He 
was shortly after taken to the hospital, 
where six ounces of olive oil, and a warm 
bath, were administered ; he was some- 
what relieved, but the vomiting continued. 
Macilaginous drinks, soothing embroca- 


* Zachias, Quest. Med. Leg. 
Spilemberger, Observ. 183. 
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tions, and pills of camphor and nitre 
were ordered. In the evening, eight 
hours after the accident, he ed a 
quantity of blood from the ur: , with 
excessive The next day the heat 
of urine, burning in the throat, and erec- 
tion of the penis, continned. Warm bath, 
embrocations, mucilaginous drinks and 
clysters, and six Ass as before, were or- 
dered. The third day the vomiting had 
abated, and the other symptoms were 
less violent. The same treatment was 
adopted, and he continued to improve 
until the fifteenth day, when he ieft the 
hospital well. 

is case proves that the action of 
poisons is often modified by idiosyneracy, 
and that we ought never to neglect a 
regular mode of treatment, or to despair 
of success, however large the quantity of 
poison which may have bese taken. 


Pleuritic affection by Acupunctura- 
M. Goupil read, at the Athenwtim of 
Medicine, a case in which the patient 
soffered the most excruciating pain upon 
the slighest pressure of the thoracic pa- 
rietes of the left side ; the least motion, 
éven that which is necessary for breath- 
ing or speaking, was intolerable to the 
J mmo He was somewhat relieved by 
ing and the application of leeches; 
bat he could not lie upon the affected 
side, and was totally deprived of steep. 
M. Goupil applied four needies, for thre 
space of three hours, to the anterior part 
of the thorax ; the patient felt a burning 
sensation in the part during the appliea- 
tion; the patient’s respiration became 
more free, and he was able to sleep. The 
next day the pain was transferred to the 
posterior part of the chest; four needles 
were inserted in this part and allowed to 
remain four hours ; the pain was removed, 

and the patient permanently euted. 


Rheumatic Gout cured by Acupuncturation. 


M.Andrieux,in the Bulletin del’ Athenée, 
gives the case of a man aged 49 years, 
who, during the last 10 years, had suf- 
fered from attacks of gout in the knees, 
elbows, wrists, and the articulations of 
the fingers, which were permanently de- 
formed. In December last the right foot 

red, swelled, and extremely 

painful; a needle was inserted at the 
Origin of the little toe, and brought out 
er the malleolus externus. The needle 


Was no sooner inserted than the patient 
relieved ; he could 


felt himself move his 
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foot aud suffer it to be touched, whereas 
before the slightest motion was insap- 
portable. Fearing a return of the pain, 
M. Andriéax introduced a second needle 
below the malleolus internus ; at the end 
of ten minutes the needles were taken 
out; they were considerably oxydized. 
The patient could rest bis foot upon the 
ground and walk with ease, whereas a 
quarter of an hour before he could not 
bear the mere contact ef the blankets. 
M. Andrieax thinks that the electrical 
equilibriam whieh the needles establish 
between all the parts, is the cause of the 
suecess which attends acupuncturation, 
The opinion of M. Andrieux, on this 

int, is entitled to the more attention as 

has devoted much of -his attention to 
the influence of galvanism on the animal 
ecunomy, and has, in many instances, 
applied this agent to therapeutics with 
the most succesful results. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


Non-contagion of Plague and Yellow 
ever. 


At the sitting of the 2d of August, a 
letter from the Minister was read, con- 


sulting the Academy apon a friade 
erte, 


physicians, members of the Medical So- 
ciety at Marseilles, are desirous of sub- 
mitting themselves to the same experi- 
ments. The Academy appointed a Com- 
mittee of its members to prepare a suit- 
able answer to the Minister. 


Sublingual Pustutes in Rabies. 


M. Dupaytren communicated to the 
Academy letters from M. Maroehetti, of 
St. Petersburgh, and M. Lefon, tesident 
in Turkey, in which those physicians tain- 
tain that the excision and eantertedtion 
of the pustules which come dnder the 
tongue in rabies, prevent the hydrophobte 
disease, and they request the Academy 
to sapply them with the means of ¢ov-~ 
tinuing their researches. Bf. Duptytrew 
observed, that as the ntethéd of eure 
proposed was preventive, he should? 


palways prefer the excision and casteri- 


| 
| that they might be permitted to expove 
| themselves, in the Lazaretto of Marseiitey, 
| to various experiments, with a view of 
| proving that the yellow: fever and the 
| plague are not contagiows diseases. These 
| physicians offer, especially, to wear the 
clothes which have been ased by persons 
affeeted with those diseases. Three other 
} 
ij 


PLS ESS 


ENTROPIUM, &c. 


sation of the wounds to that of the pus- 
tnles, which were by no means certain 
in their appearance. M. Honoré men- 
tioned two cases of rabies in which he 
could not find these pustules.either io 
the individuals, or in the animals which 
nad bitten them. Messrs. Girard and 
Barthelemy said, they had not been more 
snecessful; the latter, in nomerous ex- 

viments which he has made, during the 
* and the former 
in numerous cases rabies which oc- 
eurred during the Jate summer in the 


establishment at Alfort. M. Orfila, on 
the other hand, cited a case communicat- 
ed by M. mete in which pustules under 
the tongue 

effected by their cauterisation. 
Aca ted a permanent Com- 
mittee to inquire into 


been seen, and a cure 


subject. 


Forms in the Urethra. 


M. Dupuytren exhibited a species of 


worm, sometimes formed in the kidneys 
of dogs, which had been discharged from 
the urethra of a man; the same indivi- 
dual had, on former occasions, passed by 
the urethra several calculi, and also a 
worm of the samé kind incrasted in 
saline matter. 


Futal Monster. 

M. Dupuytren next exhibited a draw- 
ing of a case of monstrons conformation, 
consisting in the waien of two feti by 
the anterior part of the thorax; there 
were two esophagi and two stomachs, 
but below this double viseus the intestimal 
canal was single, and served for both 
the individuals ; there was only one heart. 
— Archives Générales, Sept. 


* According to the 4rchwes Générales, 
M. Barthelemy has been employed tor 
the last three years in making experi- 
ments on rabies im Aorses ; but as rabies 
in the horse is comparatively of rare oc- 
currence, we have assumed that 
chevauz i¢ an error of the press for 
chiens.— Ep. L. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


Case of of the 


R. Bastard, a man about 65 years of 
age, and whose occupation iu life bas 
been of a sedentary kind, was admitted 
into Cornelius’ Ward, under the care of 
Mr. Key, with ophthalmic disease of the 
followiag character :— 

The under tarsus of the right eye was 


The| completely inverted, or turned in upon 


the globe of the eye, constituting that 
disease which is technically termed en- 
tropium ; the eye was in a state ef ex- 
treme vascularity, and the patient bitterly 
complained of the excessive irritation 
and consequent pain by the 
friction of the tarsus. When we consider 
the exquisite sensibility of the eye, we 
may readily conceive the extreme. state 
of irritation produced by the continuance 
of an extraneous Constantly 
bing upon the eye. addition to the 
vascularity and pain, the transparent 
cornea was nebulous and opaque; the 
tunica conjunctiva liming the interior of 
both lids was turgid and covered with 
villous projections, being, m point of fact 
what is termed a granular state of the 
lids; the pain was net confined to the 
eye, but extended to the eye-brows and 
temples. With respect to the left eye, 
the inversion ef the lid was but slight, 
but there was great defeet of vision con- 
sequent upon former disease, and it still 
continued vascular, the cornea nebulous, 
and there was intolerance of light. 
Having proceeded thus far with an ac- 
count of the patient’s symptoms when 
admitted into the Hospital, we will look 
back to the history of the case, and shaf 
find the disease to have been of long 
standing and pecniiarly obstinate. The 
eyes were first attacked with disease 
about four years since, which continued 
of a chronic rature, and was more or less 
severe until about two years since. At 
this period they became much imffamed, 
and the right eye-lid was turned in. The 
patient went imto St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
under the care of Mr. Travers, who ree 
moved a portion of the eye-lid, but with 
little benefit to the patient, After this 
/be was eight months under the care of 
Mr. Tyrrell, at the Moorfields Eye Infir- 
mary, who eauterized the | tarsus. 
Eventaally the poor man went into the 


Hospital a second time, under the care 
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of Mr. Green, from which he was dis- 
dismissed in April last. ** All the talents” 
of St. Thomas’s were, however, of slight 
avail, and he continued to drag on a 
weary existence. 

Mr. Key considered the inverted state 
of the tarsus to arise from the action of 
the orbicalaris rarum muscle.*— 
With that view termined upon lay- 
ing bare the substance of the lower tarsus, 
and dissecting off the fibres of the orbicu- 
laris. The operation was performed by 
first turning out the lid, and then making 
an incision through the skin along the 
whole le of the under eye-lid, at a 
few lines distance below the ciliary ridge ; 
the integuments were carefully elevated 
by means of dissecting forceps, and the 

of the orbicularis, thus exposed, 
were as carefully removed ; there was 


and the wound dressed 

by means of adhesive strips, with a com- 
press applied over them. 

This operation was performed about a 

month since, and the result of it has been 


rops, composed of 
Goulard’s extract and wine 
has taken alterative medi- 
cine. The general vascularity of the eye 


of 

opium, 
is removed ; the cornea has become more 
transparent, and vision consequently much 


improved, and the granular state of the 
interior of the lids no.longer exists. 


Permanent Contraction of the Fore-arm, 
succeeding Venesection, 

It is well known that a contracted 
state of the fore-arm is one of the occa- 
sional ill consequences following vene- 
section, and that it is the result of fascial 
inflammation. The following case affords 
an illustration of this affection :— 

Sarah Cottle, a pale, unhealthy-looking 
ee woman, was admitted on 12th of 

r, under the care of Mr. Bransby 
Cooper ; the patient stated, that about 
ten weeks since she was bied in the right 
arm, in consequence of a pleuritic affec- 

- The wound (to use her own ex- 
Pression) festered, and the arm became 


* Scarpa denies that a modic con- 
traction of this muscle en panes an 
inversion of the eye-lid, so as to consti- 
tute trichiasis, 


CONTRACTION AFTER BLEEDING, &e. 


very much inflamed, swollen, and 
Fomentations, leeches, and blisters were 
employed, but it does not appear that 
there was any collection of matter under 
the fascia which required an opening. 
To this inflamed state the present con- 
traction sneceeded; the arm is bent 
nearly at right angles, and any attempt 
at further extension occasions great pain. 
There is no particular tension in the 
feel of the fore-arm, but the tendon of 
the biceps is distingnished at the elbow, 
»xtremely rigid and tense. There is a 
degree of thickening to be felt where the 
endon passes under the fascia of the 
fore-arm, and it is probably the result of 
unnatural adhesions at this part. The 
wound in the vein was made on the outer 
side of the tendon of the biceps, and ap- 
parently in the median cephalic vein. 
There is considerable swelling of the 
hand, and there is one curious holo. 
gical fact which may, however, be acci- 
dental and not an essential symptom in 
these cases; it is, that the nails are ex- 
qnisitely sensible, even to the slightest 
tou 


ch. 

We stated that the patient had an un- 
healthy aspect; her BT ge health is, 
indeed, much affected. This has been 
attended to by the exhibition of altera- 
tives and tonics; the local applications 
have been fomentations to the arm and 
poultices to the hand. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Cose of Acute Peritonitis. 

William Taylor, a middle robust 
man, was admitted into the Hospital on 
tth of October, under the care of Mr. 
Tyrrell, with ulcers on the right leg, and 
a slight degree of inflammatory swelling 
in the left testicle. There were, how- 
ever, no urgent symptoms at the time of 
admission: it appeared that he had been 
exposed to wet on the day before he came 
into the Hospital. 

On Friday evening he was attacked 
with painin the abdomen, increased upon 
pressure. He was seen by the apothe- 
cary, who directed him to be bled to the 
amount of twelve ounces, and gave him 
an aperient mixture. 

On Saturday morning, Oct. 8th, the 
patient was seen by Mr. a in con- 
sultation with his colleague Dr. Elliotson. 
The symptoms were now alarming ; they 
were as follows:—Pulse small, quick, 
and weak ; countenance anxious and ex, 
pressive of pain; the brows contracted, 
with the upper oe upward. The 
posture was no characteristic 
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considerable bleeding from the parts ; the | 
portion of skin which had been raised 
highly beneficial; it has, indeed, com- | 
pletely effected that for which it was 
undertaken—to — the inversion of 
the lid. After wound had healed, 
the patient was directed to instil the 

. wine of opium into the eye daily. Of 

| 
| | 
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patient lay on his back, with his knees 
elevated ; respiration was performed by 
the chest alone. The pain of the abdo- 
men was diffused, and was greatly in- 
creased upon the slightest pressure; the 
testis was now much inflamed; the chord 
swollen, painful and tender upon pres- 
sure; in fact, these symptoms had pro- 
sively increased, and it appeared as 
inflammation had been set up first in 
the spermatic chord, and continued to the 
abdomen. The bowels had been acted 
upon last night, and once this morning. 
Dr. Elliotson pointed out to the pupils 
around the peculiar state of the pulse, 
which he remarked was exceedingly de- 
ceptive, inasmuch as its being so small 
might deter an inexperienced practitioner 
from ing. Dr. Elliotson directed 
the patient to be bled from the arm, un- 
til & paise should assume a different 
character. A vein was opened in the 
arm, from which but little blood flowed ; 
the jagular vein and temporal artery were 
opened, and from these upwards of 20 
ounces of blood obtained. The pulse at 
the wrist, immediately after the bleeding, 
its character; it became more 
fuil and expanded. Nature appeared rid 
of an — load, and there was an 
entire change in the appearance of the 
patient. He was ordered to take five 
grains of calomel every three hours, untii 
the bowels were well evacuated, 

Oct. 9th. The patient is much reliev- 
ed; pulse 84, and expanded ; tenderness 
of the abdomen much lessened, and also 
of the testis and chord. Only one dose 
of calomel was given, which acted freely 
upon the bowels. Six leeches were ap- 
plied last night over the lett inguinal ca- 
nal, on account of pain in that part. From 
the period of this report, the patient went 
on well, and remained free trom any un- 
favourable symptom. 


Case of Amaurosis. 

There is, perhaps, more to be learned 
from the accurate report of unsuccessful 
cases, than from those which have been 
treated successfully. Im the latter case 
we are led smoothly on by an uninter- 
rupted train of success. We reason bnt 
little on the means employed, and rest 
satisfied that certain measures were 
adopted, and that the patient recovered. 
It is not thus with unsuccessful cases, 
the mind dwells upon these; we are set 
about inquiring why certain measures 
failed, and thus we are led to a more mi- 
nute investigation of the disease in ques- 

jon. 

The following is a case of amaurosis, in 
which the treatment hitherto employed 
has been of no avail. 


R. Robinson, aged 80, a sailor, was 
admitted into the Hospital under the 
care of Mr. Tyrrell, about teo weeks 
since, with imperfect amaurosis of the left 
eye. The right eye was completely de- 


ae by an accident at sea in 1809 ; 
he first experienced defect in the vision 
of the left eye about last Christmas, and 
it has gone on gradually increasing. 
the time of admission, the power of vision 
was very imperfect, and he complained 
of scotomata floating before the eye of a 
circular form. He complained also of 
occasional pain in the eye, extending to 
the temple. There was, in the whole ap- 
pearance of the eye, something unnatu- 
ral; the iris was very mach dilated and 
sluggish, nor had the pupil that clear 
shining blackness which is seen in the 
healthy eye. The eye had a deadened 
aspect, for none of the parts were of their 
usual and natural transparency, and 
looking through the aperture of the pupil, 
there was a clou’y appearance, which is 
probably in the vitreous humour. On 
pressing the globe of the eye, the sclero- 
tic coat feels firm, but there was a soft- 
ness and annatural yielding of the parts 
beneath, as if they were in a state of 
semi- fluidity ; the eye, too, was preter- 
naturally convex. From all these symp- 
toms Mr, Tyrreil remarked, that it was 
probable some disorganizing change in 
the vitreous humour was going on, which 
he was tearful would proceed uncon- 
trolled. It may be considered worthy of 
remark, that the patient received a severe 
blow on the eye from a rope about twelve 
months since, which was followed by se- 
vere inflammation, and to this he attri- 
buted his defect of vision in the lett eye. 
Mr. Tyrrell observed, that occasionally 
by aifecting the system with mercury, we 
may arrest that slow disorganizing in- 
flammation in the vitreous humour, which 
leads to glaucoma. The patient was 
therefore directed to take 


Calomel, two grains, 

Opium, half a grain, 
night and morning. The pills were con- 
tinued untii the mouth became much af- 
fected, and then a gentle mercurial ac- 
tion was kept up in the system for seve- 
ral weeks, Blisters have been applied 
over the temp e, and as at one period he 
complained of much pain, he was cupped. 
The sight, is not, however, at all im- 
proved, and the eye preserves its un- 
healthy appearance. The largely dilated 
and sluggish aris, the grey cloudy appear- 
ance upon looking through the aperture 
of the pupil, are strongly characteristic 
of the destructive internal change which 


is going on, 


8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


Afuscles. 


of the Abdominal 


John Watson, etat.30, was admitted on 
Sanday, October 17th, at 12 o'clock, into 
Rahere’s Ward, under the care of Mr. 
Vincent. He had been kicked by a horse, 
and was in the following state. There 
was a semicircular wound in the scalp, on 
the left side of the head, about three 
inehes and a half in length, the bone being 
denuded of its periosteum. On the left 
superciliary ridge, there was a small ir- 
regalar contused wound ; and directly 
above, but three quarters of an inch from 
the right superciliary ridge, was a third 
wound, which ran horizontally towards 
the ite eye-brow. Great injury ap- 
om to be done to the bones compos- 
ng the face. The nasal bones were 
broken in pieces, and driven in, as also 
the perpendicular plate of the ethmoid. 
There was, in the situation of the wound, 
abeve the right superciliary ridge, a frac- 
tare of the frontal hone, running down 
into the orbit, but without any apparent 
depression. The mischief did not seem to 
end here, as the teeth of the upper jaw 
were many of them quite loose. On the 
abdomen, situated mid-distance between 
the avterior superior spine of the ilium 
and the umbilicus, was seen an elevated 
and globular swelling, which, upon being 
d, communicated to the finger a 
feeling of fluctuation. He was perfectly 
sensible, and answered readily any ques- 
tions that were put to him. The lips of 
the various wounds in the scalp were 
brought together by adhesive plaster, 
apd dose of calome] and jalap adminis- 
tere 
Evening, 8 o’clock, There was now 
considerable tumefaction in the face, 
which in parts had become livid and dis- 
coloured, especially the upper eyelids, 
which were closed. The tumour in the 
abdomen was now more diffused and en- 
Jarged ; it had lost its globular appear. 
ance, pe commencing in the right in- 
guinal on, ran obliquely upwards and 
outwards towards the Bu lumbar re- 
gion. It was now covered with an erysi- 
latous redness, and leoked much in- 
ed. The integument covering it ap- 
ared to be but the mere skin, for on 
ing touched it felt like an abscess on 
the point of bursting. There was great 
heat in it, but he did not complain of pain 
on pressure. He is still quite sensible ; 


he complains of great pain in the head. 


FRACTURE OF THE OS FRONTIS, &c. 


Since the morning, he had had two enc. 
mata administered, but without any stool . 
he was ordered by Mr. Vincent, who sav 
him at six this eveving, another dos 
of calomel and jalap, and twenty leecher 
to the tumour on the abdomen. This was 
done, but he died early in the morning; 
previous to death he had two motions. 


Post-mortem Examination. 

On dissecting off the integuments, a 
considerable of intestinum ileam 
was observed protruding through the pa- 
rietes of the abdomen ; part of itin @ very 
vascular and highly flamed state; on 
laying open the abdomen, the intestine 
was found to have burst throogh the 
ritoneum, as well as the muscles. 
examining the skull, the fracture in the 
frontal bone was observed to run deeply 
into the orbit, and its right orbitar plate 
was found crushed. The ethmoidal bone was 
broken to » the delicate structure 
of the cells was completely d 80 
that the crista galli and the cribiiform 
lamella could be separated and moved 
trom the ethmoidal fissure in the frontal 
bone. The nasal bones were completely 
broken into tragments, and the two sa- 
perior maxillary bones were fractured 
near their junction with the palate bone. 


Case of Compound Fracture. 


Joseph Dean, wtat, 68, was admitted 
into Rahere’s Ward, Sept. 10, with a 
compound fracture of the jeft leg, under 
the care of Mr. Lawrence. The poor tel- 
low was steepleman at Shoreditch church 
and having to go up into the belfry to 
turn the clappers previous to the ringing 
commencing; one of the ringers unfortu- 
nately pniled a rope, and the bell to which 
it was attached, in revolving, jammed the 
leg between it and the frame work. He 
remained in this position more than half 
an hour, until the bell could be raised by 
means of a windlass. The fracture was 
about four inches below the knee joint, 
and extended obliquely upwards through 
the tuberosity of the tibia. There was 
extensive laceration of the soft parts, the 
posterior tibial artery was torn th Fy 
no very considerable hemorrhage 
taken place. Mr. Lawrence was sent for, 
and deeming immediate amputation ne- 
cessary, took it off above the knee be- 
tween one and twe o'clock A.M. on Sun- 
day morning. The case went on admir- 
ably, and the stump is now almost per- 
fectly healed. Mr. Lawrence does not 
ppear to possess that happy obedience 
to his master’s antiquated opinions, that 
seems to recommend some surgeons in 
the Hospital to his especial patronage. 
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ANEURISM, WITH JOE 


Otber persons have advocated the same 
opinion; but I should rather defer ope- 
rating, if possible, uatil the next day, if J 
could, or the next evening, The consti 
tution has sustained a very severe shock 
by the injury, aud the additional shock of 
the operation, before the first was reco- 
vered from, would in many cases extin- 

ish life, I know that the practice of 
adios operation would not succeed 
among Londoners, for there are very few 
of them capable of sustaining such a two- 
fold injury. I should say, wait; tell the 
patient that you will leave it until the 
next day; let him recover a little, and 
prepare his mind for it. If you find that 
the circumstances are not more urgent ov 
the second day, say you will put it off a 
little longer. It is astonishing to see 
what little impression a large wound, 
such as that formed in amputation, will 
make upon the system, when it has been 
for some time previously suffering from 
considerable irritation. Amputation of a 
limb from a man in full health is knowo 
by experience to be a very dangerous 
thing, and therefore I sbould recommend 
you to wait a little after the receipt of a 
violent iujury, betore you perform it.” 
—See Abernethy’s Sketches or Recollee- 
tious of Surgery in Lancer, dignified 
by the name of Lectures. 


Case of Stricture of the AZsophagus. 

Samuel Leach was admitted into Harley’s 
Ward on the 27th of August, ander the 
care of Mr. Earle, affected with stricture 
of the esophagus. He states that he was 
seized with a difficulty of swallowing 
while at dinner, and that a piece of meat 
stuck in his throat. It prodused a great 
deal of irritation, and a surgeon being 
sent for, with great difficulty got it down. 
Since that time he has been occasionally 
seized in a similar manner, and at the 
time appears to be nearly suffocated. At 
present he cannot swallow solids but in 
exceedingly small quantities, He was or- 
dered to have a bougie passed occasion- 
ally, and mercurial ointment rubbed on 
the external part of the neck, and to be 
put on milk diet. 

Sept 12. The bougies appear to be of 
great use to him, as he is much relieved, 
and can swallow with much more free- 
dom, They are passed daily, and one of 
a large size is now passed. The stric- 
ture appears immediately below the com- 
mencement of the esophagus. 

Oct. 23d. He left the Hospital about 
three weeks ago, perfectly well. 


a ; we find, indeed, the following saga- 


BURNS’ OPERATION. 


MIDDLESEX MOSPITAL. 


Case of Popliteal Anewrism, with the 
Operation, by Mr. Joe Burns i! 
John Winter, mtat. 83, a shoe-maker, 

and a healthy looking man, was admitted 

into Hertford Ward, (Oct. 2,) ander the 
care of Mr, Joe Burns, with a tumonr in 
the ham, of the following character. It 
was a circumscribed pulsating tumonr, 
about the size of a turkey’s egg, and was 
confined to the popliteal-cavity or emt 
Pressare on the femoral artery of the 
thigh staid its pulsations. The characte- 
ristics of this swelling were evident as 
to its being aneurism of the popliteal 
artery. Mr. J. however, declined offer- 
ing any opinion of its nature, and request- 
ed Mr. Bell to see it. “* Whatis it?” said 

a pupil to Joe, “ It is a tumour” was 

the sagacious and satisfactory reply. 

The patient stated that about twelve 
months since he felt pain in the ham 
extending down the calf of the leg, with 
swelling and stiffness. He does not re- 
collect having received a strain, blow, or 
other injury which could have done vio- 
lence to the coats of the artery. 

The patient was directed to keep bis 
bed, and to apply cold lotion to the tu- 
mour ; after this the leg became edema- 
tous, and the tumour increased somewhat 
in size, Mr. Bell, in making some obser- 
vations upon this case, remarked, “ that 
he had often seen patients walk about 
without edema, but when they laid down 
the limb became edematous.” It was 
determined to perform the operation on 


the 7th. 
Operation. 

The patient being laid upon his back, 
the limb placed in a semiflexed position, 
and all things arranged in due ye 
Messrs. Cartwright, Shaw, and Bell, e 
of whom seemed exceedingly anxious for 
the exhibition which the senior surgeon 
was about to make. 

The operation commenced by Mr. John 
Shaw (alias Junior Joe) pinching up the 
integuments, through which the senior 
surgeon cut! This certainly was a most 
ingenious mode of preventing Joe from 
catting in the wrong place, and we will 
venture to say is unparallelled in the his- 
tory of operative surgery ; except, indeed, 
in the Burnian case of hernia, in which a 
somewhat similar method was adopted.* 


* We cannot find, in Mr, Bell’s Opera- 
tive Surgery, any direction ot apy 
up the skin previous to making an i 
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Joe was directed to continue the incision 
downward, which was done to about the 
extent of four inches, and thus fortunately 
opened upon the sartorius. In making 
the incision two very minute branches of 
arteries jetted out blood, and the ope- 
ration was delayed in order to put two 

around vessels which might 


thigh, which intelligible hint was under- 
stood by Joe, for we must in justice 
acknowledge that the creature was re- 
markably docile. An incision being made 
through the fascia, it was slit up on a 
director, and eventually a ligature was 
passed under the artery by means of an 
eye-probe. The lips of the wound were 
brought togetber by means of short strips 
of adhesive plaster, and a roller applied 
round the thigh. The limb was wrapped 
up in one of Mr. Joe Burns’s flannel pet- 
ts, and the patient put to bed. 

On the third ay | after the operation 
there was a slight blush of erysipelatous 
inflammation around the wound, which 
increased and extended up the thigh to 
the back, the constitution also became 
considerably affected. These symptoms 
subsided, and apon visiting, in company 
with Mr. Joe Barns, the patient on the 
10th day after the operation, we found 
that he was exceedingly debilitated. 

atient was ordered a small quan- 
wine, and “asa strengthener,” 


The 
sal 
id the senior surgeon, turning round to 
his Hefnet “let him have twenty dro, 
leffman in camphor julep,” to take 
eee times a day This old fellow will 


be the death of us. 


LONDON OPHTHALMIC INFIR- 
MARY. 


Edmund Davis, agéd 2 years,was brought 
to this lofirmary, Angust 9, and taken 
under the care of Mr. Tyrrell. The hair 
and complexion are light ; but the iris of 
the sound eye is of a dark brown colour. 
About twelve months ago, the mother 
observed, at the botiom of the chiid’s 
right eye, a bright -hining appearance, 
like a piece of polished metal, and that 
the iien of the eye was lost. The 


cious and ical remark : “ that there 
is some difficulty in placing the incision 
correctly in the right place, and it is of 
consequence that it sheuld be a nas 
surgeon who is no anatomist will find 
himself a little difficulted.” 


FUNGUS OF THE EYE. 


globe is now nearly as big again as that of 
the sound eye, is completely disorganised, 
and has begun to protrude between the 
eye-lids. The tunics have yielded gene- 
rally to the pressure, but have not given 
way at any particular part. There is some 
inflammation of the palpebre and con- 
junctiva, and the sclerotic is of a bluish 
colour. The cornea is still quite trans- 
parent, and is mech increased in size from 
the distension; the anterior chamber 
appears to be filled with blood. The child 
has not complained of pain, and is much 
disposed to sleep. The case was entered 
in the book as one of complete disorga- 
nization of the globe. Query, fungus? 


Ordered, 


Hirudines iv. oculo dext. 
Hydrarg. cum cretd gr. v, bis idie, 
Magnene carbon, gr. xv. pro ré natd, 


A lotion, com of two oz. of Mr. 
Battley’s sedative solution of opium to a 
pint of water, to be constantly applied to 
the eye. 

16th. No alteration. 
the medicine and lotion. 

25th. In the same state. To continue 
the remedies. 

Sept. 20th. Great enlargement n- 
flammation of the palpebra ; complains of 
pain. Apply six leeches to the palpebra, 
and repeat the medicine, and lotion as 
before. 

2ith. Inflammation subdned ; very little 
pain. The sclerotic has given way at @ 
small point in the upper apse Lymph 
in the anterior chamber. To go on with 
the medicine and lotion. 

Oct. 11th. The globe is diminished in 
size. To repeat the medicine. 

18th. The globe is mnch less than when 
the child was first brought here, The lymph 
is of a reddish yellow colour, and appears 
to be vascular. To continue the use of 
the same remedies. 

22nd. The globe less than that of the 
sound eye. Lymphstill vascular. There 
is not any pain ; the mouth has not been 
affected by the medicine, and the chikd is 
very well in health. To continue the 

cine. 


Perhaps it will be thought by some, 
that we have given this as a successful 
case, before we are authorized in expect- 
ing a favourable termination. 


To go on with 


ERRATUM. 


At page 189, bottom of first column, 
for ** Cuvier,” read Currie. 
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| 
p have been checked by simply pinching | 
them with a forceps. An assistant drew | 
the sartorius to the outer side of the| 
| 


